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The Mathematics Education of Youth 
A Comparative Study* 


HOWARD F. FEHR 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS, TEACHERS COLLEGP 


HAT kind of instruction in mathe- 
matics and how much is received 
by the youth of the world up to age fif- 
teen? Sixteen countriest supplied the 


*Dr. Fehr is a member of several Commis- 
sions in the field of mathematics, among them 
the International Commission on Mathematics 
Instruction (1959-62), United States Commission 
on Mathematics Instruction, and Commission on 
Mathematics, College Entrance Examination 
Board. He is an Observer for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and attended the Pilot Course 
on Mathematics Education at Sevres, France, 
under the auspices of O.E.E.C. (Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation), succes- 
sor of the Marshall Plan. 

t+ In each of these countries, during the years 
1955-1958 a subcommittee of the International 
Commission of Mathematics Instruction investi- 
gated for its particular country the program in 
mathematics education for children from six 
through fifteen years of age. This discussion is 
a synthesis of all of these studies. The countries 
represented are: Austria, Canada, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
India, Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, Netherlands, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, and United States of 
America. 


writer with a summary for their coun- 
try on this topic. 

To compare or contrast the programs 
of the different countries would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult and not very useful. 
This report will attempt merely to give 
an over-all view of mathematics instruc- 
tion in all the countries concerned, with 
regard to the following phases: (1) the 
material or subject matter included in the 
program; (2) the school organization and 
the sequential arrangement of subject 
matter either by years of instruction, 
grades 1 through 9 or 10, or by age, six 
years to, but not including, sixteen years; 
also the time allotted to mathematics in- 
struction; (3) the selection, promotion, 
and segregation of pupils into special 
classes—particularly those classes desig- 
nated as preparatory to university en- 
trance; (4) the methods of instruction 
with special reference to desired goals 
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of pupil achievement; (5) the prepara- 
tion of teachers of mathematics; (6) the 
systems of examinations; and (7) the di- 
rections and trends that instruction is 
taking with regard to philosophical, cul- 
tural, and psychological aspects of learn- 
ing. 
SUBJECT MATTER 


Mathematicians are prone to think of 
mathematics and school arithmetic as two 
separate and only slightly related disci- 
plines. Thus school arithmetic (Rech- 
nung), or computation, is a set of rules 
and mechanical operations to be learned 
in the early years of schooling, while 
arithmetic related to algebra is the theory 
of numbers and is the beginning of the 
study of mathematics. This point of view 
was present in many of the sixteen re- 
ports. The subject matter thus studied in 
these years can be classified as number 
or computation, algebra, geometry, and 
numerical trigonometry. 

Under number the following topics 
are universally studied: numbers as count- 
ing numbers, at first to 5, then 10, then 
20, then 100, then 1000, and up to 10,- 
000,000; the decimal system of notation; 
Roman numerals to thousand; the addi- 
tion and subtraction of whole numbers 
with and without carrying or borrowing. 
In many countries the Austrian Method t 
of subtraction is mandatory right from 
the start. 

Multiplication tables are memorized, 
and include all combinations up to 10 x 
10, some countries demanding up to 12 x 
12, and one country including all com- 


t The Austrian method uses the principle of 
adding the same number to the minuend and 
subtrahend. Thus in 42 — 18, 10 is added to the 2 
in 42 to give 40 and 12, and 10 is also added to 
the one 10 in 18 to give 28. Then the subtracter 
says “8 and what gives 12?” Answer, “4.” Then 
“z and what gives 4?” Answer, “2” The differ- 


ence is 24. 


binations to 20 x 20. The multiplication 
of whole numbers begins with a single- 
digit multiplier, and then two- and three- 
digit multipliers, preceded by multiplica- 
tion by powers of 10. 

Division, considered the most difficult 
process, is the last to be taught, beginning 
with divisors of 2, 3, 5 and 10, and pro- 
ceeding to two- and three-digit divisors. 
Once the process has been taught, there 
are applications to simple problems of 
everyday life. 

The meaning of simple fractions as 
equal parts of a whole such as 4, 4%, or 
4 is introduced early, but actual opera- 
tions with fractions (called common in 
America and often referred to as vulgar 
elsewhere) are delayed until all opera- 
tions with the whole numbers have been 
taught. The first operation consists of 
changing (so-called reducing) of frac- 
tions to the same denominator, and in 
quite a few countries the method is based 
on that of finding a Least Common Multi- 
ple. Then the four operations with frac- 
tions are taught, including operations 
with mixed numbers. Finding the Great- 
est Common Factor is also stressed in 
many countries. 

Decimal fractions or, better, fractions 
written in decimal notation are usually 
delayed until the fifth or sixth year of 
instruction. Before this, however, coun- 
tries using the metric system or a decimal 
money system have included numbers 
written with a decimal point (or a 
comma). However, the four operations 
on mixed decimals—that is, numbers 
with whole and fractional parts written 
in decimal notation—are taught in all 
countries. The equivalence of common 
fractions to decimal fractions and mak- 
ing the transformation from one form to 
the other culminate this aspect of com- 
putation. 

Along with the whole numbers, sys- 
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tems of measures are introduced and 
gradually extended so that operations 
can be performed with them. The meas- 
ures include the local national ones as 
well as the metric system, but the latter 
is delayed until the seventh or eighth 
school year in all countries that do not 
use it as their basic system. The measures 
include length, area, volume, capacity, 
weight, money, and time. Exchange of 
money is taught in most countries. 

Percentage as a special topic receives 
much emphasis in all countries, and ap- 
plications are made to simple and com- 
pound interest, discount, chain discounts, 
profit and loss, commission, borrowing, 
installment purchases, stocks and bonds, 
and other business affairs. The applica- 
tion of arithmetic to business and daily 
life problems seems to have grown in 
amount and stress in all countries during 
the past few decades. 

Ratio and proportion are taught uni- 
versally, a very common part of this 
work being the rule of three. A few 
countries still teach alligation* simple 
and alligation compound -with applica- 
tions to mixtures, work problems, and 
the like. There are also applications to 
scale drawing and map-reading. The uni- 
tary method was commonly mentioned 
as required work. 

All countries teach the concept of 
average, by which is meant finding the 
arithmetic mean of a set of numbers. A 
few countries teaching divisibility by 2, 
3, §, and 9 are using divisibility by 9 as a 
check on the operations of multiplica- 
tion and division. Prime numbers receive 
scant or no attention. It is noteworthy 
that no country reported teaching nu- 
meration to any other base than 10, nor 

* Alligation refers to the rules of finding the 
proportions of various ingredients in a mixture 
to meet specified requirements on cost or 


strength. The word disappeared from American 
textbooks more than forty years ago. 


did any country report teaching the fun- 
damental laws of arithmetic (as a Ring) 
in developing the rules of operation. 
Thus it must be generally concluded that 
the teaching of arithmetic is looked upon 
as the development of a tool with many 
tricks and manipulations that are to be 
used in special types of practical prob- 
lems. Theoretical considerations are at a 
minimum. Reasoning is not demanded, 
but skill in manipulating is of the essence. 

Work in géometry begins with study 
of the ruler, using it to mark off and to 
measure distances. The common geomet- 
ric figures—square, rectangle, triangle, 
and circle—are illustrated by drawings 
and observed in nature. In all countries 
the first concepts taught are those of 
perimeter and area of the square and rec- 
tangle. The first approach to area is 
through the use of squared paper, where 
the squares in the interior of the figure 
are counted. Continuation of the study of 
geometry may be described as a gradual 
approach to demonstrative methods by 
way of concrete measurements, intuitive 
study of properties of plane figures and 
solids, simple deductions, and finally a 
study of the nature of proof. In the intui- 
tive approach the measurement of lines 
and angles, the perimeter and area of 
plane figures including the circle, the 
areas and volumes of the common solids 
—cube, rectangular prism, regular prism, 
right circular cylinder, regular pyramid, 
right circular cone, and sphere—are cov- 
ered. The results are determined by prac- 
tical means through use of models, and 
then generalized by formulas. Work in 
geometry next concerns itself with paral- 
lel lines, perpendicular lines, angle bisec- 
tors, and congruent triangles and rec- 
tangles and is accompanied by much 
construction work with compasses and 
rulers as well as set squares, triangles, and 
protractors. Many of the usual theorems 
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of plane geometry are thus evolved as 
facts or relation without any formal de- 
ductive system. The third aspect of intui- 
tive geometry may be called relational, 
and here are studied the base angles of an 
isosceles triangle, complementary, supple- 
mentary, and vertical angles, the relation 
of sizes of angles to the opposite side of 
a triangle, the sum of the angles of a 
triangle, and the Pythagorean relation- 
ship for a right triangle. At this point in 
instruction practically all countries re- 
port the finding of squares and square 
roots of numbers, both by numerical 
methods and by the use of tables. New- 
ton’s method of division and averaging 
the quotient and divisor is the only 
method reported as in use, the Euclidean 
method having gone into the discard at 
this stage of learning. 

Along with the Pythagorean theorem, 
ratio and proportion are introduced into 
geometry via similar triangles and then 
the sine, cosine, and tangent ratios are 
defined for angles between 0° and go°. 
These ratios are used to find sides and 
angles of right triangles from given nu- 
merical values for the other sides and 
angles. Applications are made of the 
trigonometric ratios and the Pythagorean 
theorem to practical problems, especially 
those of simple surveying and navigation. 
In this study such instruments as the cli- 
nometer, hypsometer, transit, sextant, and 
angle mirror are used. The work is ac- 
companied by drawing to scale and by 
making of simple plans. 

In most countries, but not all, by the 
age of fourteen years, or in grades 8 and 
g, the children have been introduced to 
the axioms, the use of definitions, the 
simple syllogism, and a deductive chain 
of theorems, that is, the study of Eu- 
clidean deductive plane geometry. The 
amount of deductive geometry taught by 
age fifteen (grade 9) varies from a study 


of only congruence and parallelism to 
that of completion of all theorems on 
rectilinear figures, the circle and angle 
measurement, similarity, area, and the reg- 
ular polygons. There is far more varia- 
tion in the amount of geometry studied 
in the various countries than there is in 
the content of algebra. 

The approach to algebra is usually 
through the generalization of arithmetic 
by the use of letters for numbers. Thus 
in many countries arithmetic means in- 
troductory or manipulative algebra. Let- 
ters are used with fundamental opera- 
tions and then equations are introduced. 
Other countries approach the simple 
equation through the study of formulas, 
where letters are used to formulate gen- 
eral rules. A third approach is to begin 
algebra by the study of positive and 
negative numbers, develop the laws of 
these numbers and formulate them with 


letters leading to identities such as 
1 
| 
and a(b+c)=ab+ he 


The stress in the algebra study at age 
fourteen or fifteen is on the solution of 
equations, first the simple equation in one 
unknown, then two equations in two un- 
knowns (or three unknowns), and finally 
the quadratic equation. In so far as the 
reports show, the emphasis is on tricks 
and formulas and not on proof. The word 
theorem or proposition is a rarity in the 
first study of algebra. The remaining 
study of algebra is given over to special 
products and factoring, the linear func- 
tion, direct and inverse variation, and the 
graph of the linear and quadratic func- 
tion. Only two countries report more 
study, including such topics as highest 
common factor, lowest common multi- 
ple, involution and evolution, fractional 
indices, surds, the function y = +/z, and 
the derivative of a polynominal. 
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This, then, is the picture of what the 
pupil has been taught. What does he 
really know? This is hard to tell, but it 
can be said that in all countries the fif- 
teen-year-old who has continued his 
study of mathematics through the first 
nine or ten years of school can compute 
in a mature manner with the positive ra- 
tional numbers, in a decimal system of 
notation, even though he cannot ration- 
alize what he does; has a fairly useful and 
practical knowledge of geometry with 
respect to mensuration and common rela- 
tionships; and can manipulate algebraic 
expressions and solve equations and prob- 
lems in a structureless system of algebra. 
He can make simple deductions, but his 
entire concept of proof, if any, is limited 
to that of theorems in geometry. He 
really does not know what mathematics 
is, or how it is applied, but he has a large 
body of information upon which, if he is 
inclined or interested, a study of mathe- 


matics can be built between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. The whole pro- 
gram, the world over, is overloaded with 


“doing,” and it would appear that a 
reformation of this program with em- 
phasis on “reasoning” and an elimination 
of much useless and extraneous busy 
work could enliven the subject and leave 
the fifteen-year-old with a much clearer 
and stronger picture of what mathematics 


study really is. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
TIME ALLOTTED 


One thing is certain: the school organ- 
ization and selection of students is unique 
in each of the countries having compul- 
sory (and free) education. The starting 
age for grade 1, or first year of formal 
schooling, varies from five years to seven 
years. Thus by the age of fifteen, youth 
in the several countries have had from 
eight to ten years of schooling. But the 


number of years of instruction is modified 
somewhat by the fact that the number of 
clock-hours of instruction per week, and 
the number of weeks per year vary 
greatly from country to country. Thus 
the total allotted time for mathematics 
instruction compared with the entire in- 
structional time in a given country varies 
from 20 per cent to g per cent. Statistics 
are boring, so the writer offers instead 
a few sample programs and time allot- 
ments that are indicative of the highest, 
lowest, and median of the countries re- 
porting. 

In all countries, the first four years of 
instruction is given in an elementary or 
folk-school which all children, regardless 
of ability or social origin, may attend. 
The classes are taught by a teacher who 
teaches all subjects, that is, there is no 
special teacher for mathematics or the 
other branches of learning. The only ex- 
ception to this statement is the use of 
special teachers for art and music in these 
four grades. Evidently most countries as- 
sume that art and music are special talents 
that not all teachers can learn to teach, 
but that this is not the case with lan- 
guage, mathematics, and history. 

All countries continue the general ele- 
mentary education under one teacher up 
to the end of the sixth, seventh, or eighth 
grade. However, in many cases heme is 
a splitting of those who “can” from those 
who “cannot” into separate schools and 
separate programs beginning at the fifth, 
sixth, or seventh school year. Only two 
countries, Canada and the United States, 
maintain a common school throughout 
the first eight years of study. There is 
quite general agreement on compulsory 
education of all children for eight years, 
but this is not strictly adhered to. The 
trend is to increase the number of years 
of required attendance at school. In all 
countries mathematics is a required sub- 
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ject of instruction throughout these eight 
years. Where the capable pupils are sepa- 
rated into special schools, mathematics 
study for these pupils is required every 
year up to the age of fifteen, and some- 
times beyond. 

In Russia, formal schooling begins at 
age seven. During the first seven years of 
schooling (up to age fourteen), there are 
6 lessons in mathematics every week for 
33 weeks of the year. That is 198 lessons 
per year, and this comprises 20 per cent 
of all the teaching time. During the first 
five years all of the work is on arithme- 
tic; during the sixth year there are 2 
lemons each week in algebra, geometry, 
and arithmetic, and during the seventh 
year, 2 lessons in geometry, 4 in algebra. 
During the first four years one teacher 
gives all the instruction, after grade four 
all teaching is done by specialists. The in- 
struction in all seven years is compulsory 
for all students, with no separation into 
special classes. 

In France, elementary schooling begins 
at age six and continues for five vears. 
During the first three years 3% hours per 
week are devoted to the study of mathe- 
matics—12 per cent of total teaching 
time. During the fourth and fifth years, 
the time is increased to 5 hours per week 
or 16% per cent of teaching time. How- 
ever, in the next four years, where the 
students study in separate classes accord- 
ing to ability and future aims, the weekly 
study of mathematics is reduced to 2% 
hours, soon to be increased to 3 hours or 
only to per cent of teaching time. 

In the German schools, for the first 
five years of study of those entering the 
Mittelschule or Gynmasium, mathematics 
instruction takes 15 per cent of the teach- 
ing time, and this same per cent applies 
to Norway, England, and Sweden. In Ja- 
pan, since the reorganization of its schools 
after the war, there is a six-year common 


elementary school, and during the first 
four years only 10 per cent of the teach- 
ing time is given to mathematics. This 
is increased slightly during the fifth and 
sixth year, and there is a trend to increase 
the amount of time given to the study 
of mathematics. Generally it appears rea- 
sonable to say that mathematics instruc- 
tion of youth up to age fifteen occupies 
about one-seventh of all the teaching 
time, and that this ratio decreases as 
youth continue studying beyond age fif- 
teen, unless they go into specialized study 
of science. How few do this will be 
shown later. 

When pupils leave the common ele- 
mentary school to go to special schools 
to take special courses such as are offered 
in the Gymnasium, Realskole, grammar 
school, high school, college preparatory 
course, and the like, they must be as- 
signed either by directive or by choice. 
In most cases the selection is based on re- 
sults of examinations, those in mathe- 
matics being an important factor. The 
other areas examined are usually the na- 
tional language and history. The exami- 
nation is usually written, ‘but in some 
cases includes an oral examination also. 
The following examples are typical. 

In Finland, at the end of the fourth 
grade all pupils seeking admission to the 
secondary school sit for an examination. 
Recently about one-half of all school 
children took this examination. Of these, 
73 per cent passed the examination, but 
owing to lack of space, only 60 per cent 
were admitted. Hence, beginning at grade 
5 (ages eleven and twelve) only 30 per 
cent of the youth of Finland have a pos- 
sibility of professional careers. What part 
of this 30 per cent succeed in getting to 
college is hard to say, but by comparison 
with other countries certainly at the very 
most one-fourth or about 7 per cent of 
all the youth. 
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In England, a similar examination pro- 
cedure is necessary to enter the grammar 
school and takes place at age eleven. The 
percentage of all the pupils passing the 
examinations varies throughout the coun- 
try but averages about 20 per cent. In 
Scotland this examination is postponed 
until pupils are twelve years old. In India, 
where the curriculum is very advanced, 
there is an examination every year for 
passing to the next grade. About 50 per 
cent fail these annual examinations, which 
are now regarded as the worst feature of 
India’s educational system. Children in 
France, Germany, and Denmark must 
take examinations at a very early age (ten 
or eleven years) for admission to the 
schools preparing for university attend- 
ance. In France, selection is made at the 
end of the fifth school year, by the use of 
the pupils’ previous marks, but the pupil 
may apply to take a written examination 
if his grades disqualify: him. Norway has 
an examination at the end of the seventh 
school year, and Jugoslavia at the end of 
the eighth. In the Netherlands there is 
an informal examination in mathematics 
at the end of each year in which about 10 
per cent fail and must repeat the year’s 
work, But at the end of the sixth year 
there is a very severe examination which 
only a very small percentage of the total 
school population (less than 15 per cent) 
pass, thereby becoming eligible for ad- 
mission to the Gymnasium or Higher 
Burgher School. 

Only Canada and the United States 
have no selective examinations. However, 
at the end of grade 8 or 9, the pupils are 
advised to take programs adapted to their 
inherent abilities and their probable life 
work when they finish school, but it 
must be stressed that the choice made is 
voluntary on the part of the pupil and his 
family. 

Segregation of pupils at too early an 


age must be looked upon with grave 
reservation as to its consequence in this 
day and age. No matter what is said 
about transfer, it is universally true that 
once ruled out, a pupil rarely has oppor- 
tunity to cross to the better track. Be- 
tween the ages of eleven and fourteen, 
boys and girls are undergoing physical 
changes that have real psychological im- 
plications. It would appear that a choice 
at age fourteen would be far more sig- 
nificant of real ability and opportunity 
than one made at age eleven. In Ger- 
many, and the same would hold for many 
other countries, about 25 per cent of 
fifth-grade students enter the Gyzna- 
sium, but only one-fourth of these 
finish the full nine years. Of those com- 
pleting the Arbitur, only 30 per cent are 
in the scientific line and this means that 
about 2 out of every 100 pupils complet- 
ing grade 5 study mathematics through- 
out the next nine years so as to enter a 
university in which they can major in 
mathematics or science. In this day and 
age, this is too small a number for the 
needs of our society. Perhaps the grave 
shortage of mathematicians and teachers 
of mathematics may in some measure be 
traced to too highly rigid selective proc- 
esses at too early an age. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS 


In all countries, a shortage of teachers 
of mathematics exists and in many coun- 
tries it has reached a critical stage. There 
is bound to be a relaxing of certification 
qualifications in the years immediately 
ahead, so that any report on teachers of 
mathematics must be based on stated 
requirements rather than on those actu- 
ally achieved. Generally, teachers of 
grades 1 to 4, and in the elementary 
school of grades 4 on to 7, 8, or 9, have 
graduated from a secondary school in the 
academic, that is college preparatory, line 
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and have attended a teacher-training col- 
lege or pedagogical academy for a period 
of from two to four years. They have 
had courses in teaching arithmetic, but 
have studied very little or no mathematics 
after entering their teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

Teachers in the program from grades 
5 to 8 (or g) may have been trained in 
teachers colleges, and in addition have 
continued their education in special sub- 
jects and taken examinations in these 
subjects before being certified. Teachers 
above the eighth year of study are uni- 
versity graduates with a major or minor 
in mathematics. They are specialists in 
their field. In general, the training of 
teachers of mathematics as specialists in 
instruction for the fifth to the tenth 
grades in European countries includes the 
study of far more mathematics than is 
required in Canada or the United States. 


PHILOSOPHY OF INSTRUCTION 


The aims of mathematical instruction, 
the methods and materials used in in- 
struction, the proposed reforms, and the 
trends in the various countries show great 
contrasts as well as universal movements. 
These pedagogical phases are reflected 
in two outstanding viewpoints which we 
can label (1) mathematics for the better 
life, that is, for its intrinsic value, or for 
its own sake; and (2) mathematics for 
better living, that is, for its application to 
science, technology, and social problems 
that will result in more efficient practical 
day-by-day living. Thus, for one coun- 
try the goal of mathematics instruction is 
stated as follows: 

The pupils must learn to compute know- 
ingly, rationally, and quickly both in writ- 
ten and oral work; to use arithmetic to solve 
practical problems and to answer questions; 
to develop logical thinking, initiative’ and 
creative powers, to acquire logical and sys- 
tematic concepts of space; to solve practical 


exercises essential for use in polytechnical 
study. 


Another country reports that the pur- 
pose of teaching mathematics is: 


To develop basic knowledge and lay the 
foundation for further study. In arithmetic, 
problems are preferentially applied to the 
industrial and technical sphere; in algebra, 
the start is with concrete problems and 
principles that can be applied to the solu- 
tion of equations; operations in algebra are 
by functions—first experimentally and nu- 
merically—followed by logical elementary 
proofs of theorems. This simplifies the tran- 
sition to deductive geometry. In the ele- 
mentary school inductive methods are used, 
namely observation and description, making 
of models, abstraction of properties, formu- 
lation of definitions and laws and finally 
logical models, the latter however not in 
perfection. 


The opinion that teaching in mathe- 
matics must begin with concrete physical 
things, the study of which, by inductive 
methods, leads to certain abstractions 
from which a mathematical system can 
be built, prevails all over the world. That 
arithmetic could be taught without the 
use of rather elaborate equipment—beads, 
abaci, number charts, colored pegs, Mon- 
tessori materials, and so on ad infinitum 
—is an alien thesis to present-day ele- 
mentary mathematics instruction. So it 
appears that the mathematical education 
of youth must reflect the historical devel- 
opment of mathematics—that there must 
be a period of informal experience, then 
an attempt to explain the environment 
out of which fundamental concepts 
emerge and are clarified and refined, then 
a formalization of the mathematics with 
memorization and application. 

In the spirit of this theory, instruction 
during the first four or six years is guided 
by a predominance of psychology of 
learning in which more attention is given 
to the child’s learning ability and his so- 
cial needs than to the subject matter. In 
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many countries, however, just before the 
examination for admittance to the sec- 
ondary program the only social need be- 
comes the learning of sufficient skills and 
tricks for passing the examination. There- 
after, in the secondary school the subject 
matter of mathematics and its gradual 
axiomatizing become the predominant 
factors. Since the child’s ability to learn 
is not considered, a large and continuous 
rate of failure persists in the secondary 
school. 

A glance at most textbooks for ages six 
to fifteen reveals the startling fact that 
there is a tremendous amount of repeti- 
tion of previous material, repeated in the 
same dull spirit as originally presented 
several years prior. Evidently no one ex- 
pects a child to have learned and remem- 
bered the material taught in previous 
years. It is rather encouraging, then, to 
see a few countries taking a decided stand 
against this stultifying method by saying 
in effect: “The work of the secondary 
school is not to repeat the study of the 
elementary school but to base its teach- 
ing and build new knowledge on the 
mathematics previously learned.” If our 
students were expected to know what 
they had been taught—the material on 
which they had passed examinations the 
year before—there might be a resurrec- 
tion of student interest in mathematical 
study and in teaching methods that could 
well border on the miraculous. 

Before the discussion turns to some 
promising trends in the teaching of ele- 
mentary arithmetic it should be noted 
that there is one instructional feature that 
all countries insist upon—mental arithme- 
tic. However, the concept of mental 
arithmetic is not the same for all coun- 
tries. Whatever it is, almost universally 
the use of and stress on mental arithmetic 
begin in the second year of elementary 
school and continue, usually with daily 


(or at least periodic) drills, right through 
the age of fifteen years. The one concept 
of mental arithmetic that is predominant 
is that of rapid calculation without the 
use of paper and pencil. Short cuts and 
tricks are learned (sometimes rational- 
ized), but the purpose is to save time for 
later mathematics. Speed is of the essence 
and of course accuracy is demanded. The 
second concept extends beyond compu- 
tation, to problem solving, allowing use 
of the basic structure of the decimal sys- 
tem and its laws of operation for the 
mental estimation, approximation, and ex- 
act solution of problems as well as for 
checking. Its emphasis is on thinking, 
reasoning, and understanding, and not 
on speed, This concept offers power to 
the initiative and creativity of pupils’ 
learning, as well as interest and challenge 
in the subject, and it in no way deters 
speed for those pupils who are capable. 


SOME TRENDS 


All countries are engaged in studying 
their mathematics education. A few are 
conducting systematic experiments, but 
most of the study i is merely the scattered 
efforts of a few leaders or interested per- 
sons. Whether as a result of parental 
pressure, experiment, or changing cul- 
tural patterns, there has been a gradual 
shift from mere rote-manipulative teach- 
ing of arithmetic through complicated 
computational exercises, to the teaching 
by rationalization of the fundamental 
concepts and laws underlying the oper- 
ations of number, including the decimal 
system of notation. Such a shift can be 
looked upon only with favor by those 
interested in the mathematical knowledge 
of our future society. 

The result is that the work of the first 
four or six years is no longer regarded as 
reckoning or arithmetic, but as mathe- 
matics and is being labeled as such in the 
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schools. The one drawback to the rapid 
promotion of this “rational” point of 
view is the lack of knowledge of the ele- 
mentary school teacher regarding the 
nature of the mathematical structure of 
arithmetic. It appears that to date no 
countries are making any determined ef- 
fort to improve this state of affairs. 

Along with this shift in emphasis there 
has been a decrease in the home work 
demands upon the pupils, and a relaxing 
of requirements by delaying the intro- 
duction of newer topics. Thus the oper- 
ations with fractions is now a fifth- or 
sixth-year instruction topic in all but a 
few countries; and these fractions are 
frequently limited to simple denomina- 
tors having fairly easily discovered Least 
Common Multiples. The elementary 
school is being extended from the fourth 
to the sixth or a higher grade, and the 
trend is strong to have all children under- 
take the same mathematics study through- 
out a period of eight years. The same 
study seems to make sense, but if this 
implies the same amount, at the same rate 
of teaching, then it contradicts all that 
we know of the great individual differ- 
ence in ability and in mental growth of 
children in all countries. 

The following trends exhibited by a 
few individual countries are merely 
noted. (1) Delaying the more logical 
aspects of plane geometry and preparing 
for it by introducing theorems and de- 
ductions in the initial study of algebra. 
(2) Reintroducing rigid motion into the 
study of geometry, that is, the intuitive 
approach to the preservation of metric 
properties by rotation, translation, and 
reflections. ( 3) The unification of math- 
ematics study by eliminating separate 
hours for the study of arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, and using these sub- 
jects indiscriminately to help each other, 
especially in early years of the secondary 


school. (4) The early introduction of 
algebra through the generalization of the 
laws of arithmetic. (5) The use of the 
mathematics books of the school library 
as resource and enrichment material as 
well as a necessary part of mathematics 
study. (6) An ever-increasing use and 
construction of gadgets and models. (7) 
Stressing the metric system by making 
it the only one to be learned and used. 
(8) Introducing some concepts of mod- 
ern mathematics so as to prepare for the 
study of modern algebra at the university 
level, and also to give clarity and unity 
to the elementary mathematics. (g) In- 
troducing aspects of descriptive statistics 
in both arithmetic and algebra. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The present program in mathematics 
for youth six to fifteen years old in the 
United States can best be described as 
average when compared to that in other 
countries.* Up to about 1925, the teach- 
ing was for the most part a rote-manipu- 
lative, tool-developing type of instruc- 
tion. From 1925 to 1940, a social utility 
program was introduced whereby arith- 
metic and geometry were to be learned 
when and as they arose in social problems 
in the life of the youngster. This method 
of teaching proved a complete failure. 
Beginning around 1940, a meaning theory 
of teaching was advocated and is rapidly 
gaining favor. This theory stresses the 
teac' ing of arithmetic as an ordered 
structure of number, and geometry as 
a systematic structure of space, which is 
abstracted from physical objects and the 
world around us through the study of 
their characteristics and properties. In 


*Sydney Tompkins, “The Development of 
Arithmetic as an Elementary School Subject 
Since 1900.” Unpublished Doctoral Study, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957. 
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arithmetic all learning is rationalized, the 
concepts of numerosity, order, numera- 
tion, and the fundamental operations are 
developed intuitively and used before 
any attempt is made to systematize the 
fundamental relations and facts. 

Once the concept of counting is devel- 
oped, the children discover, write, then 
memorize through drill, all the funda- 
mental facts needed for the four funda- 
mental operations with numbers. The 
commutative, associative, and distributive 
laws are used in learning the facts and 
the algorisms of the fundamental com- 
putational processes. Since subtraction is 
conceived fundamentally as removing a 
known subset from a given universe, and 
then the problem is to find the comple- 
ment of the subset, we teach the take- 
away exchange algorism and not the 
Austrian Method. Wé have found that 
for rationalization this method pays real 
dividends, and we reserve the Austrian 
Method for the time when we introduce 
the new system of positive and negative 
numbers. Long division is used to intro- 
duce division with whole numbers using 
one-, two- or three-digit divisors, and 
short division is reserved for the seventh 
and eighth school years, when simplifica- 
tion and rationalization can be made. In 
general, we teach no mathematical oper- 
ation that is beyond a genuine under- 
standing and rationalization by the pupils, 
and we teach this mathematics by build- 
ing a structure, based on the laws of 
number, and by abstracting from physi- 
cal models. In the later years, grades 8 
and 9, we produce models in which the 
ordinary arithmetic and geometry do not 
hold up, so that the pupils will under- 
stand there is other mathematics than 
that which they have learned, and that 
this other mathematics is useful. 

The geometry of grades 5 to 9g is en- 
tirely informal and intuitive and covers 


the ordinary study of shape, size, and po- 
sition. The one really significant change 
that is occurring is in grade 9 (age fif- 
teen). Here the entire year will be de- 
voted to developing elementary algebra 
from a modern point of view. The con- 
cepts, language, and symbolism of sets 
(Mengen, Ensembles) are introduced at 
the very start of the study. A variable is 
conceived as a symbol which may be 
replaced by any element (number) of its 
domain. We stress that we must always 
know the domain in which we are work- 
ing. We talk of expressions, set-builders, 
and also refer to the roots of equations as 
the solution set. We are convinced that 
through this approach, using the five 
fundamental laws for a Ring (but not the 
word Ring), the algebra will achieve 
unity, clarity, meaning, and challenge to 
the intellect that it never had before. Our 
approach to function from the start will 
be a mapping exhibited by a set of 
ordered pairs of numbers, and defined 
by a relation that makes it single-valued. 
With these ideas we can introduce ele- 
mentary methods of proof in algebra 
comparable to those heretofore reserved 
for geometry alone. We believe our ex- 
periment is well worth watching by all 
countries. 


CONCLUSION 


It has already been said that all re- 
ports indicate a trend toward teaching 
for meaning. But meaning has different 
connotations to the different reporters. 
This report closes on a note of the neces- 
sity, because of our world culture today, 
of teaching all our mathematics, from the 
very first formal lessons, through the use 
of thinking. This does not mean the 
teaching of a rigorous mathematical 
structure, but that all learning should be 
through the use of cognitive intelligence, 
and not other mental abilities. 
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More and more the only services which 
human beings can offer to society and 
which society will need will be intel- 
lectual. The age of automation which 
appears immediately in front of us, and 
the expanding application of mathematics 
to other areas of knowledge than physics 
will demand from society not only greater 
but more brain power. Hence it depends 
upon the schools of the world to develop 
intellectual power, not only that which 
occurs in the top-notch brains, but the 
power of each and every individual to 
its full extent. The power to think, to 
solve problems, to apply knowledge to 
practical situations, and to create is pres- 
ent in all normal persons, though of 
course not to the same extent. Mathe- 
matics, both as liberal education for all 
pupils and as special education for career 
people, offers a type of cognitive intel- 
lectual development necessary for mod- 


ern culture. But mathematics instruction 
will achieve its goal only if the teaching 
builds a structure of knowledge through 
the organization of concepts and relations 
of number and space and facility in the 
use of this structure, so as to give the 
learner a genuine insight into what math- 
ematics is like in the twentieth century, 
and what it does. 

‘Will youth learn mathematics in this 
manner? They will, and furthermore, 
many who now desert their study of 
mathematics at their first opportunity 
will not do so under cognitive learning. 
They will learn, and continue their study, 
because children are first of all motivated 
by intellectual curiosity and not by use 
or monetary values. They will continue 
their study because all of us like to do 
that which we understand, that which 
challenges us, and that which offers us a 
reasonable chance of success. 


The American-Educated Foreign 
Student Returns Home’ 


LOUIS P. CAJOLEAS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT, LEBANON 


ou can’t go home again,” said a pro- 

fessor to his class of foreign stu- 
dents, “because you have become cross- 
cultural people and ‘home’ can never be 
what it was when you left.” This state- 
ment succinctly presents the problem of 
return adjustment faced by students who 
have studied abroad and returned home. 
Should American education for foreign 
students stop at the water’s edge, or are 
there problems of return adjustment 


which foreign students face back home , 
that should be the concern of American 


colleges and universities? 

The general problem of return adjust- 
ment can be explained in psychological 
and social terms. When the foreign stu- 
dent crosses cultures he changes his 
“field.”! Through his experiences in a 
new field he becomes a changed person. 
It is recognized that the field is different 
for different individuals with varying 
perceptions and levels of involvement in 
the host culture; hence varying degrees 
and kinds of changes take place. When 
he goes home, the foreign student is 


* Dr. Cajoleas was Instructor in International 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia, 1955- 
58, and Acting Adviser to Students from Other 
Lands during the Winter Session, 1955-56. 

1 The “field” concept is taken from Gestalt 


psychology. 


back in a field that has itself changed in 
varying degrees and directions. Conse- 
quently, he may be expected to have 
some difficulty which may or may not 
become serious. All these dimensions of 
change are variable, depending upon the 
individual, his background, and his edu- 
cational and general sojourn experience 
in a foreign land. He really “can’t go 
home again” because, as the professor 
said, he is different and home can never 
be to him what it once was. 

The American-educated foreign stu- 
dent must face up to a social problem 
too. Back in his own country he is 
viewed by his compatriots as if he wore 
a conspicuous label reading MApr IN THE 
USA. He himself, his family, his col- 
leagues, and his friends are aware of 
this “label.”” He returns with certain ex- 
pectations, and certain responses are ex- 
pected of him. From either viewpoint, 
challenges are experienced by the re- 
turned alumnus. 

In an effort to determine what these 
challenges are, a study was recently com- 
pleted of Teachers College alumni who 
had received the Doctor of Philosophy 
or Doctor of Education degree in the 
period 1946-1955. What follows is an 
analysis of the return adjustment prob- 
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lems reported by fifty of these alumni, 
in answer to the question, What prob- 
lems, if any, have you encountered in 
your country as a returned American- 
trained educator.” 

The problems reported were classi- 
fied and placed in the seven categories 
given below, in descending order of fre- 
quency of mention. 


1. Reconstruction of personal values - 


upon return home. 

2. Bringing about changes in the 
home-country environment. 

3. Meeting criticism of American de- 
grees and training. 

4. Accepting the standards of living 
back home. 

5. Meeting anti-American attitudes. 

6. Low salaries and lack of public or 
institutional funds for education. 

7. Limited job opportunities and ex- 
cessive work load. 


These seven categories of return ad- 
justment problems are taken up seriatim 


in the pages which follow. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF 
PERSONAL VALUES 


One out of four alumni reporting 
problems stated that he had difficulty 
with what might be termed the recon- 
struction of personal values. This is the 
problem of cultural readjustment, or re- 
acculturation, of the individual who, 
having had a study sojourn abroad dur- 
ing which some, many, or all of his per- 
sonal values were altered, is faced with 
the need to bring his altered yalues into 
harmony with indigenous culture values 

2 The present report is taken from a larger 
study of 156 foreign doctoral alumni, from 30 
countries, territories, and colonial areas. Of the 
81 who returned a questionnaire, 62 were back 
in their respective countries at the time of 
filling out the questionnaire. Twelve of these 


62 did not have, did not recognize, or did not 
admit problems of return adjustment. 


in his home culture without denying 
completely either his acquired values or 
the values of the home culture. 

Alumni made such comments as these: 

I find the social outlook of people I come 
into contact with quite divergent from 
mine. Social relationships are difficult. Per- 
sonal freedom is limited. Customs and tra- 
ditions are very much with us—and if one 
is different, then he is considered to be for- 
eign. That social intelligence and knowl- 
edge are more important acquisitions than 
an academic degree is perhaps not generally 
acknowledged. 


To be yourself you have to be free from 
family ties, but still the expectations of fam- 
ily members bother me a lot. 


Adjustment to actual conditions in India. 
A little spoilt and much made of whilst in 
the States. 


We still believe in the old customs, espe- 
cially the separation of men and women, 
and so there are no girl friends because it is 
looked down upon. No more dates, or so- 
cial gatherings of the two sexes. How can 
you choose your wife if there are no dates? 


The divergence of life in America and in 
Iraq. 

The problem of the reconstruction of 
personal values was significant for re- 
turnees because they experienced chal- 
lenges to their value system while abroad. 
The data indicated this,to be the most 
often mentioned problem as well as a 
major problem for certain individuals. 
Since cross-cultural education implies 
the “liberation” of culture-bound indi- 
viduals to use their abilities for effective 
and constructive action in varying fields 
when they return home, the question 
arises, Should students from other lands 
be more directly prepared by their 
American colleges and universities to 
meet the problem of the reconstruction 
of personal values when they are back 
in their own country? 

The matter of return adjustment is a 
complex one depending on many factors, 
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including the quality of the sojourn ex- 
perience, the personality of the individ- 
ual student, the nature of the situation 
which he left and to which he returns, as 
well as his preparation for return to his 
home country. The satisfactory recon- 
struction of personal values when he is 
at home again, although a difficult and 
multi-faceted problem, would seem to 
be basic to the effectiveness of the alum- 
nus. 


BRINGING ABOUT CHANGES 


One out of five returned alumni re- 
ported that he had experienced problems 
in attempting to bring about changes in 
education in the home situations. Some 
typical comments are given below: 


My recent experiences and memories 
were all of life overseas. To avoid referring 
to them was, at first, virtually impossible, 
to refer to them was interpreted as striving 
to be “one up.” I had hoped to diffuse my 
experience in the national community, and 
to be an educational force in my profes- 
sional group. I have found an insularity and 
unwillingness for my experience to be 
shared by persons in “power” roles. 


While at Teachers College I developed 
the attitude and conviction that things could 
be changed and improved. Here I found 
people averse to change. Had some personal 
shocks. 


If I say, “In the USA this is done like 
this . . .” the climate is hostile. On the other 
hand, if I mi “This is what modern educa- 
tion says .. .” the climate is receptive. 


We have a great problem when trying to 
put new ideas into practice. It needs lots of 
tact and patience. Teachers College should 
emphasize more and more human relations, 
especially its techniques and methods. I 
found out that we just can’t succeed only 
by our academic knowledge. Since we have 
to work with people who have a definite 
mental set, it is not easy at all to make them 
understand. 


Alumni reported that they encoun- 
tered in their homeland conservatism and 


the reluctance of some people to accept 
new ideas. Such negative reactions on 
the part of others may have resulted 
from the returnees’ enthusiasm in apply- 
ing new ideas; it may have been taken 
as arrogance by their fellow country- 
men. The returnees may not have been 
aware of the importance of reidentifica- 
tion with the home culture and of 
developing satisfactory techniques for 
proving their “sameness” while remain- 
ing different in some ways, thus lessen- 
ing the barriers to initiating social change. 
Problems may also have arisen, as some 
comments implied, out of the attempts 
of alumni to apply American principles 
and methods directly without adapting 
them to the local culture. Another fac- 
tor not to be overlooked may have been 
unrealistic anticipation, in the case of 
some alumni, of the difficulties to be en- 
countered. 

Some comments from alumni who re- 
ported that they had satisfactorily met 
the problems of return adjustment lend 
support to the above analysis. 


My attention while in the USA was fo- 
cused on Australia as well as the United 
States. I think I had quite a realistic antici- 
pation of difficulties. 


I early realized the importance of adapt- 
ing, not adopting, what I learned in the 
Srates. 


The main reason [for successful adjust- 
ment] is that I adapt from what I learned 
whatever I think is practical and applicable 
in our own situation. I do not copy any- 
thing from the United States just because I 
know it. However, I must say that I am 
very fortunate to work in a really demo- 
cratic institution. Everyone feels free to 
make suggestions for improvement in life 
and in our work. If the suggestion is a bet- 
ter one, it is always taken. So I have no 


difficulty. 


The last comment suggests that the 
strategic placement of the returnee is an 
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important factor in his success in bring- 
ing about educational change. 

Another important aspect of the role 
of alumni as social innovators is their 
understanding and use of the communi- 
cation process as it operates in the so- 
cial system at home. Too often failure 
in bringing about desirable social change 
has been caused by failure of the catalyst 
to grasp the importance of relationships 
that exist in a particular community and 
to work within this established frame- 
work.? An effective social innovator 
must understand not only the process of 
communication but also the ways in 
which the social system as well as in- 
dividuals operates in achieving desired 
and desirable goals. 

Analysis of the comments made by 
alumni leads to the conclusion that at 
least 20 per cent of these former students 
would have benefited if they had paid 
more attention during their sojourn 
abroad to a study of the methods of 
bringing about social change, or, more 
generally, a study of the process of so- 
cial change. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICAN 
DEGREES AND TRAINING 


One out of five returned alumni who 
mentioned problems of readjustment 
stated that his American degree and 
training were considered below Eu- 
ropean degrees and training by some of 
his contemporaries. This attitude was en- 
countered by alumni in Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone, Australia, Burma, Egypt, 
Greece, Iraq, India, and Pakistan. The 
following comments are representative. 

In some quarters American education is 
regarded as superficial, and persons with 


equivalent qualifications from British uni- 
versities are given preference. 

8 Morris E. Opler, Social Aspects of Techni- 
cal Assistance in Operation (Paris,* Unesco, 
1954), Pp. 42-63. 


As a returned student one has to prove 
to fellow colleagues that an American edu- 
cation enables a person to offer a practical 
solution to the educational needs which 
presently exist in my country. The general 
consensus in Iraq is that British education 
is deeper, more disciplined, and more thor- 
ough than American. The comparisons 
made between American and British educa- 
tion are unfavorable to the American 
graduate. 


In a country where there is a political in- 
fluence from another great power there is 
a pressure from that power to discredit 
American-educated persons and give more 
weight to degrees received from the coun- 
try exerting the influence. 


This unfavorable situation was re- 
ported by alumni in countries of the 
British Commonwealth and in former and 
present British colonies. It was also re- 
ported by alumni in countries where 
British education has had a longer tradi- 
tion than American education, or where 
Great Britain and the United States 
would seem to be competing for the ide- 
ological and political support of the 
country as evidenced by the last quota- 
tion. 

It was also brought out by some 
alumni that, because of the nature of the 
educational system in many lands, the 
Ministry of Education is a political of- 
fice. This fact affected the status of 
American degrees in some countries. In 
this connection, one alumnus said: 


When the administration in the office of 
the Ministry of Education [is] in the hands 
of those people who studied in the USA, 
then all graduates from the American uni- 
versities become preferable; and, on the 
contrary, when the administration [is] in 
the hands of those who graduated from the 
British universities, then all the graduates 
from the British universities become prefer- 
able. Thus, one can say that there is a clash 
as well as a sort of envy and jealousy among 
those who consider themselves among the 
best educated people in the country. 
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Other alumni reported that the hold- 
ers of American degrees come into con- 
flict with graduates from European uni- 
versities generally, This conflict seemed 
to be more with individual colleagues 
than with either covert or overt policy. 


Many of my colleagues are graduates 
from European universities. They are in- 
clined, in general, not to appreciate the 
American philosophy of education as it 
should be. 


My American education is rejected by 
the German-, French-, [and] British-trained 
educators. 


The problem of envy for being more up 
to date and far more advanced in know!l- 
edge than those colleagues coming from 


Europe. 


European education generally, and 
British education in particular, is of 
course several centuries older than Amer- 
can education. It is understandable that 
leaders abroad who are European trained 
and who know little or nothing about 
American education would tend to con- 
sider superior that with which they are 
familiar. Such an attitude may also be 
viewed as a protective device utilized by 
these persons to maintain their own 
status. 

A basic factor that is ignored when 
comparisons between the educational 
systems of various countries are made 
is that the objectives of education in 
these countries are different. European 
higher education has been highly selec- 
tive, directed toward the development 


of an intellectual elite; American higher ~ 


education has been open to all who can 
benefit. When these differing objectives 
are not considered it is obvious that 
American education falls below Eu- 
ropean in certain respects, and vice versa. 
Another factor influencing the attitude 
of some countries toward American de- 
grees is the confusing picture of Amer- 


ican higher education that is often found 
abroad. Because only a few American 
universities are known abroad and _ be- 
cause of the wide range in their quality, 
it would seem almost impossible for un- 
informed individuals to evaluate Amer- 
ican study and, therefore, unfair to belit- 
tle American degrees. 

That Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is well known abroad and is con- 
sidered an outstanding institution by 
many is reflected in the fact that one- 
fourth of the students from other lands 
studying in the United States in the pro- 
fessional field of Education have, in re- 
cent years, chosen to become students 
at Teacher College. However, when 
alumni return home, their education at 
Teachers College tends to be generally 
viewed by others as “American educa- 
tion” and as such is subjected to adverse 
criticism. 

None of the respondents in Japan, Is- 
rael, the Netherlands, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Puerto Rico reported 
problems relative to the status of Amer- 
ican degrees. 


ACCEPTING STANDARDS OF 
LIVING BACK HOME 


One out of eight returned alumni had 
found it difficult to reconcile himself to 
the lower standard of living in his home 
country after his stay in the United 
States. Of the respondents indicating dif- 
ficulty in making this adjustment only 
three more recently returned alumni 
were unreconciled at the time of filling 
out the questionnaire. About half of 
those who said that they had finally 
learned to accept conditions in their 
homeland spoke in terms of resignation 
to the situation. A typical comment was: 


No heat in house or school in winter. 
Food so different. Transportation so inade- 
quate. But I have overcome all these diffi- 
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culties now. I catch cold like everybody 
else; eat rice and fish. 

The remaining half of those who even- 
tually adjusted to the standards of living 
back home reported their reaction in 
terms of motivation for improvement 
of conditions. 

When I returned, I noticed the contrast 
clearly and this made me complain. How- 
ever, I soon realized that it will take time 
to develop our new country, and I have 
been able to readjust to the traditions of 
my country. I plan to live the rest of my 


life here and I must contribute to its de- 
velopment. 


I think after a while we begin to realize 
that we have to be realistic and start from 
where we are and from what we are, not 
from what we do not have. We begin to 
sympathize with the people and we feel 
that it is our responsibility to help, not to 
feel resentful. 


MEETING ANTI-AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES 


One out of ten returned alumni re- 
ported that he encountered prejudice 
and hostility to anything American. 
These comments were made by alumni 
in Australia, Egypt, Japan, and India. 
The comments made indicated that the 
reasons for the negative attitudes toward 
the United States are many and com- 
plex, for example, stereotypes developed 
by the movies. and cheap publications, 
contact with a few unrepresentative 
Americans abroad, experiences with the 
American military abroad, and the ma- 
terial wealth of the United States. The 
reason most frequently given was the 
controversial role of the United States 
in international relations. 


LOW SALARIES AND LACK 
OF FUNDS 


One out of ten returned alumni re- 
ported that he was dissatisfied with his 
situation back home because of low sal- 


ary. Whether this dissatisfaction resulted 
from comparing local salary scales with 
American salary scales or merely repre- 
sented the alumnus’ personal situation 
relative to others in the local situation 
could not be determined from the com- 
ments made by respondents. The fact 
that it was mentioned suggests that 
alumni had expectations of higher sal- 
aries after their American education and 
that these expectations were not realized. 
The lack of public or institutional funds 
for the accomplishment of desired objec- 
tives in education was also reported. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES AND 
WORK LOAD 


One out of twelve alumni reported dis- 
satisfaction with his professional position. 
An alumnus said that those entrenched in 
responsible positions “close ranks to keep 
a newcomer down or out.” Two said 
that they were given excessive work 
loads. One failed to secure a better posi- 
tion which he had expected upon return, 
and one reported that he had difficulty 
in securing a position in his particular 
field because “specialized jobs are too 
few.” 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


The findings discussed here should be 
tempered with other findings growing 
out of the total study of foreign doctoral 
alumni, which indicate that the vast ma- 
jority (96 per cent) feel that their Amer- 
ican education has contributed in a va- 
riety of important ways to their profes- 
sional, social, and personal development. 
Space does not permit elaboration of 
these data here. The findings discussed 
in the present report, however, lead to 
the conclusion that an important objec- 
tive of cross-cultural education, namely, 
preparation for return adjustment, was 
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not attained by a large number of stu- 
dents from other lands. The question 
raised by these findings is, Should 
preparation for return be a part of the 
educational “content” of the study so- 
journ of students from other lands? To 
state, as many do, that “education” is the 
primary purpose of exchange-of-persons 
programs is to beg the more important 
question regarding the kind, quality, and 
scope of the education that is offered. 

Of the seven categories of return ad- 
justment problems reported by alumni, 
two in particular appear to be basic to 
the successful re-acculturation of the re- 
turnee and to his making effective con- 
tributions to his society: (1) the recon- 


struction of personal values upon return, 
and (2) bringing about changes in the 
home-country environment. The other 
problems mentioned, although immedi- 
ately important to the returnee, can be 
said to depend in large measure for their 
amelioration or eventual solution upon 


what the alumnus does in these two 
aforementioned areas. 

The findings reported here suggest 
that during the period of sojourn abroad 
consideration should be given (particu- 
larly by advanced graduate students who 
are likely to return to key positions in 
the home country) to study of the psy- 
chological and social problems involved 
in cross-cultural experience, and to study 
of the process of social change and the 
methods and techniques of bringing 
about desired and desirable change. In 
this connection it should be pointed out 
that the purpose of cross-cultural edu- 
cation should not be “to produce social 
revolutionaries discontented with their 
own culture, or resentful critics of the 


societies which educated them.”* Rather 
it should produce social innovators with 
strengthened and broadened loyalties to 
their homeland—people who are not 
only constructive critics but construc- 
tive agents for change as well. A special- 
ist in cross-cultural education has stated: 

. appreciable results in . . . any respect 
that transcends the lives of the exchanged 
individuals depend on a “multiplier effect.” 
That is, since the number of persons ex- 
changed in any program is inherently a 
minute proportion of the national popula- 
tions, a crucial ingredient of a successful 
program is its potentiality for catalyzing 
processes that ramify beyond the persons 
directly included.5 

The questions concerning the prepara- 
tion of alumni for return adjustment are 
more immediately pertinent for alumni 
from the “technologically underdevel- 
oped” countries. The majority of Teach- 
ers College students from other lands as 
well as the majority of foreign students 
in the United States as a whole come 
from countries which are attempting to 
hurdle the centuries. A well-known an- 
thropologist has stated: 

. The need now is to move away to new 
knowledge and skills, to a new place in a 
new social order. Education is now not for 
the maintenance of the old, but for change.* 

The challenges which alumni face in 
their situations back home become, in 
light of the findings reported here, chal- 
lenges also to the American institutions 
which educate them. 

*Robert King Hall, “The Role of Teachers 
College in International Education,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 56, No. 5, 1955, p. 266. 

5M. Brewster Smith, “The Future of Inter- 
national Exchange Programs,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 57, No. 5, 1956, p. 289. 


® Margaret Mead (Ed.), Cultural Patterns and 
Technical Change (Paris, Unesco, 1953), p. 269. 


Progressive Education and American 


Progressivism: Margaret Naumburg” 
ROBERT H. BECK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


oer education originated as a 
revolt against (as Edward C. Linde- 
man phrased it) “the deadly, stereotyped, 
ritualistic and doctrinaire form of edu- 
cation which prevailed everywhere in 
America” during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. There was no head- 
quarters for the revolt, though after 1919 
the Progressive Education Association 
acted as a clearing house for disseminat- 
ing information about it. Nor was there 
a chief of staff. John Dewey disclaimed 
paternity of progressive education, not 
because it was unpopular but because he 
knew how much had been done by such 
pioneer fighters as Colonel Francis W. 
Parker. Said Dewey: 


Colonel Francis W. Parker, more nearly 
than any other one person, was the father 
of the progressive education movement. . . . 
He engaged in aggressive warfare against 
the burden of ready-made desiccated sub- 
ject matter formulated and arranged from 
the adult point of view—in other words, 
against the stock in trade of the conven- 
tional curriculum. He pleaded for subject 
matter nearer to the experience and life of 
the pupils. He strove to throw off the yoke 
of fixed and uniform disciplinary measures.! 


* This is the final article in a series of three 
by Professor Beck published in Tue Recorp. 
The first article discussed the role of Felix Ad- 
ler in the Progressive Education Movement, the 
second that of Caroline Pratt. 

1 John Dewey, “How Much Freedom in the 


Colonel Parker fought his battle in 

Massachusetts and Illinois. Felix Adler 
and Caroline Pratt worked in New York. 
Marietta Johnson was in Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, and at other spots other crusaders 
struck out, intent on “progress” in edu- 
cating. No one was “captain” in those 
early days, from 1875 to 1914. And not 
even in 1919, when the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association opened its first office, 
was John Dewey or anyone else titular 
head of the progressive movement in 
education. Stanwood Cobb, first execu- 
tive secretary of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, makes this point most 
emphatically. Wrote Mr. Cobb of the 
early history of the movement: 
I should like to emphasize particularly that 
this Progressive Movement in various Ex- 
perimental Schools throughout the country 
was spontaneous and flowed from widely 
different sources, totally unconnected each 
from each. It cannot be ascribed to any one 
educator.” 

The revolt against mediocrity had no 
leader, but it was not a lone revolt of 
New Schools?” The New Republic, 63:204, 
July 9, 1930. : 

2 Stanwood Cobb, “The Early History of the 
Progressive Education Association,” p. 1 (Un- 
published manuscript). Mr. Cobb was inter- 
viewed by the writer in connection with the 
early history of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation on February 7 and 8, 1941, at the 


Chevy Chase Country Day School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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educationists against a single institution. 
All along the line American civilization 
was in cultural upheaval. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters led off by attacking American litera- 
ture as romantic trifling. Sinclair Lewis 
and many others lent immediate support. 
Then, in 1912, Poetry made its appear- 
ance, and native poesy showed itself in- 
tellectually beyond Longfellow. In his 
Little Theatre, Browne pro- 
duced William Butler Yeats’s “On Baile’s 
Strand” in i911, opening the way for a 
revamping of American drama. The Im- 
pressionists, Expressionists, Post-Impres- 
sionists, Cubists, and other art groups had 
their debut in America under the spon- 
sorship of a remarkable photographer- 
artist, Alfred Steiglitz. The Goliath of 
calendar art had met its David. 

These assaults on cultural mediocrity, 
joined with the criticisms of the poor 
showing being made by the schools, were 
complemented by “muckrakers” thrust- 


ing at big business, big labor, political 


corruption, and all deems of social evil. 
It was an apt phrase, muckrakers, to de- 
scribe Henry Demarest Lloyd,* Lincoln 
Steffens,* Ray Stannard Baker,® and such 


3 The term “muckraker” was coined by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt at a Washington 
Gridiron Club dinner on March 17, 1906. David 
Graham Phillips, well known as a crusader 
against social and economic evils, had just 
taken Senator Chauncey Depew to task in a 
singularly harsh fashion. With Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress in mind—remembering the sad character 
who stood always with a hoe raking the muck 
and never lifting his eyes to the light—Roose- 
velt coined the label “muckraker.” But the busi- 
ness of muckraking had gone on since 1894, 
when Henry Demarest Lloyd, a Chicago news- 
paper man, fathered an exposé of the Standard 
Oil Company—Wealth Against Commonwealth. 

4 Steffens’ Shame of the Cities (1904) revealed 
the results of two years spent in exploring the 
venality of politics in Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. 

5 Baker wrote about San Francisco, the graft 
within labor organizations, and the hold of labor 
bosses and big business on the city’s consumers. 
This he followed with an investigation of the 


other hard-hitting writers as Thomas W. 
Lawson, Charles Edward Russell, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, Burton J. Hendricks, 
David Graham Phillips, Edward E. Bok, 
and Mark Sullivan. The names are pa- 
raded simply to point up the fact that 
muckraking was no small-scale enterprise. 

By 1910, however, muckraking was on 
the decline; it had done its work. The 
Hepburn Act, the Mann-FElkins Act, con- 
trolling common carriers, had been en- 
acted partly because of what had been 
said about railroad rebates and the wa- 
tered stock of railroad companies. David 
Graham Phillips may have helped in ob- 
taining the direct election of Senators. 
Upton Sinclair's The Jungle has been 
credited with prompting President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to appoint an investigat- 
ing committee charged with studying 
the food-packing industry. Subsequently 
the Pure Food and Drug Act was en- 
acted. 

In education, in the arts, in cleaning 
up slums, politics, and labor and_ busi- 
ness practices “progress” was effected. 
Reformers were hopeful and their hope 
lasted through World War I, which 
many felt would be a war to end war and 
political tyranny. With such optimism 
rampant, audaciously radical schools 
representing in their educational philoso- 
phies the idealism of all American pro- 
gressivism, were to be expected. 

The idealism of the day leaned in a 
political direction; it was believed that 
Americans were capable of running their 
affairs with justice and honesty. Each of 
the muckrakers sought a cleaning up of 
social conditions that would restore to 
Americans a decent environment in which 
their native instinct for good would lead 
to the building of a progressive civiliza- 
tion. All this idealism was appealing to a 


Armour and Swift Beef Trust and of railroad 
rebates to industries. 
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social conscience. Felix Adler and his 
Ethical Culture School were almost arti- 
facts of it. He told the School’s backers, 


The ideal of the school is not the adaptation 
of the individual to the existing social en- 
vironment; it is the development of per- 
sons who will be competent to change their 
environment to greater conformity with 
moral ideas; that is, to put it boldly, to 
train reformers.® 


With the decline of muckraking after 
1910, the urgent plea for social reform 
was replaced by the efforts of writers, 
dramatists, painters, and poets whose goal 
was to increase respect for and encourage 
creative self-expression. So special a drive 
did not displace overnight the efforts of 
those out to eradicate social evils, but the 
artists fought hard and the social liberals 
among progressives tended to rest. 

An educator of unusual verve and im- 
agination represents what happened in 


progressive education just before World 


War I and after the Armistice. Margaret 
Naumburg struck out unreservedly for 
creative self-expression. 


II 


A career was not clearly blocked out 
in Margaret Naumburg’s mind when she 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1910, but she went from college bent on 
social reform.’ She had been president of 
the Socialist Club on campus, and her 
major study at Columbia had been done 
with John Dewey, in those days un- 
rivaled as a philosopher of American 
progressivism. 

In order to bolster the knowledge 
which she would put at the service of 
reform, Miss Naumburg went to England 
to study with Sidney and Beatrice Webb 

© Mabel R. Goodlander, The First Sixty Years 
(New York: The Ethical Culture Society, 1938, 
Foreword), p. iii. 


7From an interview with Miss Naumburg, 
March 15, 1941, in New York City. 


at the London School of Economics. Un- 
der the Webbs’ tutelage she had an op- 
portunity to gain better than a bird’s-eye 
view of social conditions and labor prob- 
lems, and was set to studying labor con- 
ditions in the moving picture industry, at 
the time centered in London. 

Economic reform in the Socialist man- 
ner apparently lost its charm for Miss 
Naumburg and left her a would-be re- 
former without a cause. Into the spiritual 
vacuum moved Dr. Maria Montessori, 
who, between 1910 and 1914, was the 
best-known educational reformer in Fu- 
rope and the United States. Miss Naum- 
burg journeyed to Italy, there to observe 
the new work of Dr. Montessori in her 
Casa dei Bambini. The two women did 
not prove congenial and Miss Naumburg 
returned to the United States and to her 
one attempt, at Lillian Wald’s Henry 
Street Settlement, at managing a kinder- 
garten organized in accordance with 
Montessori principles. 

One remembers the Montessori method 
as helping children to learn their three 
R’s through manipulation of “didactic 
materials’—blocks of assorted shapes, 
beads of varied colors, and outlines of 
letters. To Margaret Naumburg the ma- 
terials were unimaginative and the pre- 
scribed method of their manipulation 
restricted the creative activities of the 
children. 


Ill 


It was 1915, war had broken out in 
Europe when Miss Naumburg made the 
decision to open a school of her own, to 
be named the Children’s School (now the 
Walden School.) A summer spent study- 
ing with that impressive and original 
radical in progressive education, Marietta 
Johnson, was enough to give Miss Naum- 
burg heart. She was certain that it would 
be possible to conduct a school in which 
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children would add to their intellectual 
and emotional power, and she was bent 
on helping the youngsters to become re- 
sponsible thinkers and physically sturdy 
rather than emotionally dependent indi- 
viduals. 

The concept of giving the emotional 
development of children priority in the 
educational objectives of a school was 
entirely new in 1915. Today it is taken 
for granted by the educator, who studies 
child and adolescent dev elopment. Some 
forty-five years ago in this country—or 
any where else in the world—this was not 
so. To think in those terms in 1915 was 
to be at the cutting-edge of reform. And 
Miss Naumburg was so in her rebuke of 
standard education as neglectful of emo- 
tional development. Not that it could 
have been otherwise in the schools of 
1915. The processes whereby children 
mature into personalities was altogether a 

mystery. Freud had been made available 
to sophisticated American readers only 
five years earlier, in 1910. Miss Naum- 
burg had the advantage of knowing Freu- 
dian teaching but happened to be more 
attracted to that of the Swiss psychiatrist 
and psychologist, Carl Gustav Jung. In- 
deed, she was analyzed by a Jungian 
practitioner, Dr. Beatrice Hinkle. It may 
be presumed that through the analysis, 
Miss Naumburg hoped for “sufficient” 
freedom from inhibiting ego-defenses and 
restraints on the expression of her 
feelings. The freedom, she trusted, would 
be enough to prevent her from dominat- 
ing the children. The act, however one 
may estimate its practicality, demanded 
unusual courage and imagination at the 
time Miss Naumburg undertook analysis. 
True it was not done at the opening of 
her school, but it was undergone years 
before psychoanalysts became widely ac- 
cepted. 

The search for teaching conducive to 


an integrated personality scemed to lead 
Miss Naumburg and her staff—all of 
whom she urged to be psychoanalyzed— 
to emphasis on the arts in the Children’s 
School course of study. When in later 
years the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments in New York—an outgrowth of 
the studies on teaching conducted at Car- 
oline Pratt’s Play School—asked selected 
pioneers in progressive education to re- 
cord the ideas that had been all-important 
to them at the time when first they 
set foot on the progressive trail, Miss 
Naumburg contributed. Writing of the 
art work in the early days of the Chil- 
dren’s School, she pointed up the role of 
the art program aimed at helping to build 
socially and emotionally mature children. 
She wrote: 


These early artistic enterprises serve to 
bring into conscious life the buried material 
of the child’s emotional problems. Gradu- 
ally his energies are transformed from un- 
conscious, ego-centric attachments, to the 
wider intercourse of social life. This, in- 
deed, is the function of all art; self-expres- 
sion in forms that are of social and com- 
municable value.8 


It was not in dramatics but in paint- 
ing that the Children’s School most ade- 
quately represented the importance of 
art to progressive education in 1914-1930. 
Miss Naumburg’s sister, Mrs. Florence 
Cane, directed the painting and was di- 
rected in her concept of what the art was 
to accomplish by her reading of Jung 
and her experience of psychoanalysis by 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle.® Under Mrs. Cane’s 
guidance the children painted what they 
felt impelled to paint. Their pictures re- 


8 Margaret Naumburg, “A Direct Method of 
Education,” in Schools Grow, edited by Mar- 
jorie Page Schauffler (New York: Bureau of 
Educational Experiments), unpublished and un- 
dated, p. 2 

®From an interview with Mrs. Cane in New 
York City, February 2, 1941. 
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flected or expressed their feelings and 
atttiudes toward the environment. At 
other times the representations were of 
dreams, of moods. 

Though the record is not clear, Miss 
Naumburg seems to have become less and 
less enamored of “forms that are of so- 
cial and communicable value.” Individu- 
ality and self-expression push to first 
place among things to be sought through 
education and “. . . from our point of 
view there must be a recognition of the 
subjective inner life, of feeling as coex- 
istent with and coessential to our life 
ection. ...™ 


IV 


There was no unsupportable inconsist- 
ency between Miss Naumburg’s attach- 
ment of importance to “forms that are 
of social and communicable value” and 
“a recognition of the subjective inner 
life.” She was sure that there would be 
nothing of value to communicate, and no 
action worth taking, unless the inner re- 
sources of feeling and sensibility were 
rich. Somehow the progressive education 
movement that she gradually came to 
know, with the exception of Caroline 
Pratt’s Play School, revealed itself to Miss 
Naumburg as deficient in considered ap- 
preciation of these inner resources, the 
“subjective inner life.” 

Margaret Naumburg became the 
spokesman for a belief that education 
should lead to ever more power in the in- 
dividual’s creative self-expression. Cir- 
cumstances made this role possible. Her 
friends increasingly had come from the 
arts. She married the writer Waldo Frank, 
a marriage symbolic of acceptance into 
her life of the progressive revolt in the 
arts. The social reform element of pro- 


10 Margaret Naumburg, The Child and the 
World (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1928), p. 115. 


gressivism that had been generated by 
study with John Dewey and the Webbs 
and by presidency of the Socialist Club 
at Columbia, yielded place sometime dur- 
ing the 20’s to that other dimension of 
progressive reform—the esthetic revolt 
of the American artist. 

To teach in the Children’s School came 
men close to the progressive protest of 
the arts. Lewis Mumford for a time 
taught English there. Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon made a start in his career 
teaching history at the Children’s School. 
Ernest Bloch instructed in music. The 
parallel with the Play School of Caroline 
Pratt downtown in Greenwich Village, 
where William Zorach taught painting, 
need but be indicated. These were the 
only two schools of the day whose direc- 
tors were intimately acquainted with the 
progressive ferment in the arts. Of the 
two, Margaret Naumburg had the more 
intimate knowledge. 

The objective of education Miss Naum- 
burg sought in the name of progressiv- 
ism in the arts was vision. This end in 
view is nowhere better phrased than by 
her husband, Waldo Frank, then editor 
of the new experimental journal The 
Seven Arts. Writing ¢f what Americans 
should strive to reach, Frank spelled out 
the meaning of “vision.” He was de- 
fining, incidentally, the goal of the Chil- 
dren’s School in the 1920’s. 

What we require is vision. Man is the cul- 
mination of the blind life that spews him up, 
only when he has felt that life, when it js 
fused into his consciousness, His power of 
vision is his power to experience, to make 
the boundaries of existence the boundaries 
of his spirit. Only in so far as he feels infini- 
tude within himself is he a master. And all 
the elements of nature, all the materials of 
his own hand are hard things indeed to 
make his own, Intuitively, man has felt this 
issue and realized that he must be forever 
recreating life into a form that he can grasp, 
if he would not be submerged. And one of 
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the ways of his effort is religion; and the 
other way is art. By art, he lifts up the more 
hidden bases of existence and makes them 
his experience; he achieves that sense of 
unity and at-homeness with an exterior 
world which saves him from becoming a 
mere pathetic feature of it.'! 


When Waldo Frank wrote of man that 
“by art he lifts up the more hidden bases 
of existence and makes them his experi- 
ence,” he told of an art that was not sim- 
ply either impressionistic (reporting what 
the artist experiences of the environment) 
or expressionistic (reporting a mood or 
feeling). In terms of the chronology of 
modern art it was a message of post- 
impressionism in which thoughtful, in- 
terpretive expression is offered, It was 
not only in painting that post-impression- 
ism had a life. It lived in the belles let- 
tres too, and there Waldo Frank experi- 
enced it with his wife. And what did it 
call for in education? For classroom free- 


dom and creative self-expression. 
Waldo Frank and Margaret Naumburg 

were simply speaking to educators of a 

spirit in poetry, in prose after 1920. In 


1920 T. S. Eliot published The Sacred 
Wood, a volume of essays that became 
the yardstick for literary criticism to the 
younger generation of American poets. 
In the same year Eliot brought out his 
Poemts and shortly afterwards The Waste 
Land, dedicated to Ezra Pound, certainly 
a believer in self-expression. Literally a 
flood of American poetry followed. 
There were the journals Poetry, The 
Little Review, The Seven Arts, and then 
a host of ambitious minor periodicals— 
some short-lived, others more durable. 
Miss Naumburg could be counted on 
to respond to this virile creativity. Re- 
sponse came from other school people. 


11 Waldo Frank, “Vicarious Fiction,’ The 
Seven Arts, 1:295-96, January, 1917. 


Between 1920 and 1925 5, Hughes Mearns, 
teaching in Lincoln School i in New York, 
sponsored Ww hat he frankly called the 

“creative spirit.” The poetry and prose 
of children were his vineyard, and two 
books tell of his venture. 

Those who knew Mearns at Lincoln 
School or even read his books and essays 
heard from him repeatedly that creative 
self-expression could not be ordered, 
could be but permitted. Though he was 
plain- spoken on the point of not abro- 
gating responsibility as a teacher in per- 
mitting the free expression of students,'* 
critics of education for (and in) self-ex- 
pression saw little room for the teacher. 
Nor did they when reviewing the peda- 
gogical thought of Satis N. Coleman in 
children’s music; Ruth Doing and Agnes 
and Lucille March in dance; or Marie 
Mountesier in literature. They were fear- 
ful that the curriculum dominated by the 
arts would be unplanned and simply 
esthetic froth. Heightening their concern 
was front-page publicity accorded Franz 
Cizek, Viennese artist, who exhibited the 
work of his young students at the Metro- 


12 Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth (New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925) 
and Creative Power (Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1929). 

13“Poetry,” wrote Mearns, “an outward ex- 
pression of instinctive insight, must be sum- 
moned from the vast deep of our mysterious 
selves. Therefore, it can only be permitted. 
This statement out of Creative Youth (p. 28) 
was typical of what alarmed. Nor did it reduce 
the anxiety of critics of progressive education 
to read: “However, we are not so gaily giving 
up our function as teachers. Permitting these 
native impulses to play without shame or fear 
of impertinence is in itself an art... our 
sincere approval when the inner spirit speaks 
its true and individual note, that is the finest 
thing we teachers may offer. For, we have 
found out, the poet does not always know, until 
he has been told many times, which is his real 
self speaki and which is that other super- 
imposed self the mimic and poseur, that crow 
with the peacock’s feather.” (Creative Youth, 
p- 10.) 
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politan Museum of Art in New York in 
1924. Visitors seemed to have been im- 
pressed with the quality of the paintings 
and sculpture, and inevitably Cizek was 
asked for his mode of teaching. He an- 
swered simply, 


Where others put the lid on, I take it off. 
When a child comes . . . I don’t tell him 
what to do. I bring him into the storeroom 
and let him rummage through all my treas- 
ures. He finds paints and brushes and chalks 
and canvas. He finds wood for carving and 
sawing, and clay for modeling and colored 
paper to cut out. He sees other children 
working with them, and he soon finds out 
what to do and he does it.™* 

Cizek’s statement roused a storm of 
controversy. The negative comment was 
summed in that famous cartoon showing 
a teacher circled by bored youngsters 
whose spokesman asks, “Teacher, do we 
have to do what we want to do today?” 

All during the 1920’s Miss Naumburg 
and a handful of others, in the face of 
constant criticism that their philosophy 
of education left the students adrift in an 
ocean of freedom, held firmly to their 
belief that creative self- -expression was the 
power most regrettably missing from the 
American scene. Like Waldo Frank and 
other artists, Miss Naumburg felt that 
Americans were losing their individuality 
of expression and, as a result, were in 
danger of losing discernibly individual 
personalities. 


VI 


Recalling the degree of emphasis in 
classic progressivism on brotherhood and 
the gospel of dedication to human wel- 
fare, the individualism approved by Miss 
Naumburg marked a sharp deviation 
from the progressive norm. Perhaps “cre- 
ative self-expression,” or individualism in 

14“News and Comments,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, 1:36, April, 1924. See also Franz Cizek, 


“The Child as Artist,’ Independent, 113:541- 
44, December 20, 1929. 


esthetic response, could have been kept 
in balance with the idea of social service. 
It was not. The progressives in education 
became hopelessly split in the late 1920's. 
The division came over the issue of in- 
dividualism and freedom in education. 
On one side was John Dewey, standing 
for the tradition of progressive social re- 
form. Critical of Dewey were the allies 
of Margaret Naumburg, who felt that 
there was a threat of “herd psychology” 
in Dewey’s emphasis on the “social.” 
Miss Naumburg had not turned against 
the traditional progressivism in her back- 
ground. Her argument for the supremacy 
of individuality had no trace of reaction- 
ary social philosophy. The objection she 
registered was simply a strong dislike of 
Dewey’s emphasis upon the social obliga- 
tions of men in society and the need to 
understand the vastly complex industrial 
society rather than their obligation to be- 
come individuals significant because they 
had acquired rich inner resources. 
Naumburg took the offensive in her 
1928 publication The Child and the 
World. There she quoted from Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education. Selecting 
Dewey’s criticism of the doctrine of self- 
sufficiency she pointed it out as typical 
of the thinking that submerged the in- 
dividual in socialization. Dewey had 
written: 
From a social standpoint, dependence de- 
notes a power rather than a weakness; it 
involves interdependence. There is always a 
danger that increased personal independence 
will decrease the social capacity of an indi- 
vidual. In making him more self-reliant, it 
may make him more self-sufficient; it may 
lead to aloofness and indifference. It often 
makes an individual so insensitive in his rela- 
tions to others as to develop an illusion of 
insanity which is responsible for a large part 
of the remediable suffering of the world. 


15 John Dewey, Democracy and Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), 
52. 
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Naumburg’s response was pointed: 
“Much of the present social philosophy 
that wishes to sacrifice the individual to 
the good of the group is nothing but in- 
stinctive herd psychology, translated into 
modern terms.” 

One remembers that Margaret Naum- 
burg had studied with Dewey in her 
undergraduate days. In fact she had seen 
some unpublished notebooks describing 
the curriculum of the Laboratory School 
Dewey directed while he was Chairman 
of the Department of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Pedagogy at the University 
of Chicago at the turn of the century. 
From what she read in those notebooks, 
this former pupil was convinced that 
Dewey lacked appreciation for the need 
of creative work by individuals thinking 
alone. 


I was surprised to find how regularly all 
the schemes of making and doing were set 
beforehand. For instance, if the processes of 
preparing wool was the topic, every child 
concluded his work with either the making 
of a small rug or the weaving of a large 
one in collaboration with his class. And if 
the central topic in a young class was the 
life of the cave-dwellers, then at a certain 
point in the activities all the art work con- 
sisted of the elaboration of the life of primi- 
tive man. 

The work was arranged in fresh terms 
around genuine interest and activities that 
cut across the former theoretical divisions 
of subject matter. But the making and doing 
of things was always subordinated to a so- 
cial plan, not related to the individual capa- 
cities and tastes of the children. This was 
striking in the records of creative work. For 
apparently the art of any group was limited 
to a suggested social subject.'* 


Miss Naumburg would not accept what 
she believed to be Dewey’s partiality toa 
“social plan” and ‘ ‘social subject.” This 


16 Naumburg, The Child and the World, 


50. 
17 Tbid., p. 111. 


was too much subordination of the per- 
sonal, while 


. . from our point of view there must be 
a recognition of the subjective inner life, of 
feeling as coexistent with and coessential to 
our life of action, before education can 
orient individual children to a fundamental 
social adaptation. 

But I feel that our entire generation is 
obsessed with the urge to socialize the 


world by compulsion—an excessive pressure 


from without, because we lack faith of 
inner purpose. In the schools, too, I find 
that the first concern is not with human 
beings, but with producing a particular type 
of society. This mistaken emphasis springs, 
as I see it, from a diminution of :propor- 
tionate weight on the inner, the spiritual, 
value of each separate life, and an exagger- 
ation of the value of the external products 
of herd existence.!8 

The gauntlet was thrown. It remained 
to be seen whether Dewey would pick 
it up, signaling internecine warfare 
within the ranks of progressive educa- 
tion. He did. First in several essays,’® and 
then in an article,?° Dewey returned the 
fire, accusing some of the “new schools” 
of anarchic individualism. 

The direction that this countercriti- 
cism would take was manifest in the 1929 
essays. Dewey passed judgment on those 
who encouraged children to express 
themselves freely without adult imposi- 
tion (what Naumburg had referred to as 
the “social plan” when commenting on 
the notebook descriptions of the curricu- 
lum of Dewey’s Chicago Laboratory 
School). 


18 [bid., p. 115. 

19 John ets “Affective Thought in Logic 
and Painting,” “Individuality and Experience,” 
“Experience, Nature and Art,” in Art and Edu- 
cation, edited by John Dewey, Albert C. Barnes, 
and others (Philadelphia: The Barnes Founda- 
tion Press, 1929), p. II. 

20 John Dewey, “How Much Freedom in the 
New Schools?” The New Republic, 63:172-76, 
July 9, 1930. 
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. . . the proponents of freedom are in a 
false position. . . . There is a tendency in 
so-called advanced schools of educational 
thought (by no means limited to art classes 
like those of Cizek) to say, in effect, let 
us surround pupils with certain tools, appli- 
ances, . . . and then let pupils respond to 
these things according to their own desires. 
Above all let us not suggest to them what 
they shall do, for that is an unwarranted 
trespass upon their sacred intellectual indi- 
viduality since the essence of such individu- 
ality is to set up ends and aims. . . . Now 
such a method is really stupid.?? 


Vil 

The year after Dewey’s essays on art 
had appeared in Art and Education a 
memorable series of six articles on pro- 
gressive education appeared in The New 
Republic. Titled “The New Education 
Ten Years After,” the collection ap- 
praised progressive education a full dec- 
ade after the founding of the Progressive 
Education Association. Although the 
progressive education movement ante- 
dated the founding of the Progressive 
Fducation Association, the editors of The 
New Republic treated the series as recog- 
nition of the tenth anniversary of progres- 
sive education. Because of the bitter de- 
bates over freedom and individuality dur- 
ing the 1920's, the phrase “progressive 
education” had become controversial. To 
prevent readers from approaching the 
series with prejudgment, the articles were 
grouped under the banner, not of pro- 
gressive education, but “the New Edu- 
cation,” which was somewhat more neu- 
tral. 

The series concentrated on the debate 
of one issue: the type and degree of 
freedom that ought to characterize edu- 
cation. Of the six essays, two are of com- 
manding interest and almost diametrically 
opposed in their conclusions. Margaret 


21 John Dewey, “Individuality and Experi- 
ence,” Art and Education, p. 180. 


Naumburg contributed one, “The Crux 
of Progressive Education,” and John 
Dewey the other, “How Much Freedom 
in the New Schools?” In these two arti- 
cles the authors bare the two emphases 
of progressive education during the 
1920's. Dewey declares again the social 
purpose of the school. Naumburg makes 
her final plea for individuality, a “crystal- 
lized individualism,” an “integrated and 
independent ‘I’ psychology.” 

Naumburg’s essay goes directly to 
John Dewey’s social philosophy, accept- 
ing as it does the concept of individuals 
developing within society through a proc- 
ess of social interaction and communica- 
tion. In her judgment, by 1930 that so- 
cial philosophy had become outmoded, 
though once it was needed. 

America’s coming-of-age has had to be 
achieved through the growth of group con- 
sciousness, A series of interlocking social, 
civic, business and cultural organizations 
has sustained the practical needs and spiritual 
hunger of widespread millions.?* Just be- 
cause America is so group-minded, any 
questioning as to the positive value of this 
constant and limited herd life is sure to be 
a source of irritation. We are still so imbued 
with a purely group psychology, so com- 
pletely identified with mass action and re- 
action, that it is not possible even for our 
leaders to be aware how typically American 
this is.2% 

John Dewey, who had become a leader 
of American philosophy and civilization, 
had overlooked this “herd” spirit, his 
former student charged. Indeed, she 


‘found Dewey’s social philosophy a sanc- 


tion for the rule of the herd. Note, she 
suggested, the manner in which Dewey 
appraises genuine individualism. 


22 The reference here is to the myriad fra- 
ternal organizations that sprang up after the 
Civil War. The two best known before 1900 
were The Grange and The Knights of Labor. 

23 Margaret Naumburg, “The Crux of Pro- 
gressive Education,” The New Republic, 63:145, 
June 25, 1930. 
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For Dr. Dewey, individualism can never 
be that condition of matured and separate 
growth still discoverable in the old culture 
of Europe; nor can it apparently be ex- 
pressed for him in the germinating strength 
of those who spend their lives in such seclu- 
sion as brings forth art and science for the 
benefit of society as well as of themselves. 
For to him the individualism of the past is 
inevitably tied to the laissez-faire economics 
of Big Business; and this he dismisses briefly 
as unproductive to the group of our future 
social order.**4 


A future social order in which individ- 
ualism arises only as a condition of inte- 
gration within society was anathema to 
Margaret Naumburg. Twenty-five years 
before there was talk of the “mass man,” 
the “other-directed man,” and the “lonely 


crowd” she turned on Dewey’s view 
that “assured and integrated individuality 
is the product of social relationships and 
publicly acknowledged functions.” 


Here Dr. Dewey is being the American of 
Americans. Is this the best that the future 
holds for more complete and integrated in- 
dividualism: A dull and gloomy picture, this 
technological utopia, to those of us who still 
hope for a richer and socially balanced indi- 
vidualism—the flowering of a more equita- 
ble society. In this new world, if man is 
longer pitted against man in the purely 
economic struggle for existence, man will 
vie with man to create and construct for 
others as well as himself. A more integrated 
society would give fuller life to its people 
and more highly integrated individuals 
would in return add strength and power to 
their own social group. This process of cor- 
relating the individual and society would not 
remain, as in the past, one of conflict and 
opposition, but would be an opportunity 
for mutual sustenance. To reduce the power 
of centered individual development is ulti- 
mately to reduce the strength of society. 
For it is precisely these cross currents of 
force, derived from the impacts and inter- 
actions of groups and individuals, that bring 
forth visions and build new worlds for the 
future.25 
24 Tbid., p. 146. 
25 Loc. cit. 


Dewey’s article on progressive educa- 
tion followed hard on Miss Naumburg’s. 
Two weeks after hers appeared, The 
New Republic ran the final essay in the 
series—“How Much Freedom in the New 
Schools?” by John Dewey. 

In his introductory paragraphs Dewey 
expressed difficulty in finding a single 
rubric to use in describing the educa- 
tional philosophy of the “new schools.” 
Often they express discontent with tradi- 
tional education or locally available schools 
without embodying any w ell thought-out 
policies and aims. “They are symptoms of 
reaction against formalism and mass regi- 
mentation; they are manifestations of a 
desire for an education at once freer and 
richer. In extreme cases they represent en- 
thusiasm much more than understanding.*¢ 


He was able to define their “common 


creed.” 

Their common creed is the belief in free- 
dom, in esthetic enjoyment and artistic ex- 
pression, in opportunity for individual de- 
velopment, and in learning through activity 
rather than by passive absorption.** 

It has been assumed by those who look 
upon Dewey as the father of progressive 
education that in his confidence in learn- 
ing through activity “rather than by pas- 
sive absorption,” Dewey aligned himself 
with a child-centered school rather than 
a subject-centered school. Those who 
hold this view move on to the further 
conclusion that progressive education uni- 
formly has sided with Dewey in rejecting 
the subject-centered school and, in the 
same breath, subject matter. 

The judgment is wide of the mark. 
The first of the two major criticisms of 
the progressive schools of the 1920's 
which Dewey wrote into his article was 
that they neglected carefully planned 
subject matter. He agreed that there was 

26 John Dewey, “How Much Freedom in the 
New Schools?” The New Republic, 63:204, 


July 9, 1930. 
27 Loc. cit. 
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reason for the reaction against “dead, 
formal and external studies.” 


But rebellion against formal studies and lés- 
sons can be effectively completed only 
through the development of a new subject 
matter, as well organized as was the old— 
indeed, better organized in any vital sense 
of the word organization—but having an 
intimate and developing relation to the 
experience of those in school. The relative 
failure to accomplish this result indicates 
the one-sidedness of the idea of the child- 
centered school.*5 


Having strongly emphasized the role 
of both subject matter and teaching— 
rather than simple “freedom to learn”— 
Dewey turned to Miss Naumburg and the 
postulate of one wing of progressive edu- 
cation that education for creative self- 
expression is at least as important as any 
social commitment such as the classic 
progressive position of Felix Adler and 
Dewey himself. 


No one can justly decry the value of any 
education which supplies additions to the 
resources of the inner life of pupils. But 
surely the problem of progressive education 
demands that this result be not effected in 
such a way as to ignore or obscure prepara- 
tion for the social realities—including the 
evils—of industrial and political civilization. 
. . . Upon the whole, progressive schools 


28 Tbid., p. 205. 


have been most successful in furthering 
“creativeness” in the arts—in music, draw- 
ing and picture making, dramatics and liter- 
ary composition, including poetry. This 
achievement is well worth while; it ought 
to assist in producing a generation esthet- 
ically more sensitive and alive than the 
older one. But it is not enough. Taken by 
itself it will do something to further the 
private a of, say, the upper 
section of a middle class. But it will not 
serve to meet even the esthetic needs and 
defaultings of contemporary industrial soci- 
ety in its prevailing external expressions.*® 


In this paragraph Dewey took his stand 
within the ranks of the classic phalanx of 
progressive education. The times sided 
with him. America fell into the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and the humanitarian- 
ism of the old-line progressives once again 
gathered strength greater than that of 
those devoted to the idea of creative self- 
expression. 

Would there have been a genuine rap- 
prochement between the two who might 
have been twins within a larger progres- 
sive movement? There was no oppor- 
tunity to know. The depression ended 
with the onset of World War II and 
progressive education ceased to exist as 
a movement. The Progressive Education 
Association struggled on for a few years 
more, but in 1955 it, too, died. 

29 Ibid., p. 206. 
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P [ Ane quest for international organ- 


ization in education from 1817 to 
1914 is reflected in the changing political, 
social, and economic pageant of Euro- 
pean history. Nationalism starting with 
the French Revolution expanded under 
both the period of Romanticism and that 
of Realism. With the growth of nation- 
alism came more urgent demands for 
peace congresses and arbitration of dis- 
putes through international agreements. 
The first Peace Congress followed the 
Napoleonic War and marked the begin- 
ning of efforts to educate man for peace 
instead of war. When viewed retroac- 
tively the peace efforts appear meager 
compared to the rising militarism and 
forces of nationalism. 

Nationalism permeated practically 
every aspect of a nation. In literature 
there was emphasis on the past, particu- 
larly on the accomplishments of former 
leaders. In England Tennyson exalted 
King Arthur, Victor Hugo wrote of 
Notre Dame de Paris in France, and in 
Poland Adam Mickiewicz discoursed 
about the power of medieval Poland and 
the natural beauty of the Polish country- 
side. In Germany Klapstock replaced 
Greek mythology with German legends. 


* Dr. Scanlon is Coordinator, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, of International Co- 
operation Administration Contracts. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the Com- 
parative Education Society. 


In art there was a demand for paintings 
portraying great events of the country’s 
history. The signing of the Magna Carta 
and the heroism of Joan of Arc were 
representative subjects for an art that 
would glorify the past. More extensive 
art galleries and museums played their 
role in developing a greater concept of a 
nation’s past. Statuary like that found on 
the Arch of Triumph is typical of the 
nationalist romanticism of the period. 

In the field of music, national anthems 
were composed, folk songs of the past 
were revived, and new folk songs were 
written; opera became more nearly a na- 
tional institution. Wagner used German 
folklore as a basis for many of his works, 
Verdi became identified as a composer 
of national Italian opera. 

With the spread of the Industrial Rev- 
olution newer armaments appeared. Na- 
tions now had greater wealth, and in 
1860 volunteer professional armies began 
to be supplanted by conscript popular 
armies. With this change there was 
greater emphasis on extolling the nation 
and the duties of its citizens to the state. 

The new historiography which ap- 
peared helped to bolster pride in the past. 
“History became less rational and more 
pragmatic in kind.”* Baron von Stein 


1Carleton J. H. cy History of Modern 


Rome (New York, 


e Macmillan Company, 
1939), Vol. II, p. 123. 
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sponsored a project to collect records 
and reports of medieval Germany. The 
first volume, Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, was published in 1826. In 1800 
the Parliament of England appointed a 
special committee to publish the chron- 
icles of medieval England and Ireland. In 
France a similar project was started in 
1834. 

The period witnessed the beginning of 
the national systems of education that 
were to develop in the twentieth cen- 
tury. The establishment of a school ful- 
filled many needs, ranging from the hu- 
manitarian motives of the Chartists in 
England to the naked nationalism of 
Prussia, where the educational reforms 
of William von Humboldt had estab- 
lished the foundation for the Prussian 
school system and the nationalist uni- 
versity of Berlin. For others the schools 
would produce the needed manpower in 
the expanding industrial revolution. 
Whatever the reason, the schools came 
to be an important tool for the develop- 
ment of nationalism. 

Many of the early leaders thought that 
nationalism was a corollary of democ- 
racy; others thought it could lead to 
peace. Such nationalists as Herder in 
Germany, for example, were also paci- 
fist humanitarians.* Fichte, inspired by 
the French Revolution, could write of 
the rights of man and with equal vigor 
of the Germans as an “eternal people.”* 
This dichotomy of concern for peace 
and at the same time intense nationalism 
helped and hindered the movement to- 
ward internationalism. 

It is against this background that the 
efforts of the pioneers in international 
education should be examined. The forces 

2 Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1944), p. 438. 

3 Johann Gottlieb Fichte, Addresses to the 


German Nation (Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1922), p. 151. 


of cultural nationalism had paved the 
way for political nationalism. The pro- 
ponents of a bureau of international edu- 
cation were attempting to reverse the 
movement of the pendulum and use cul- 
tural forces to create international under- 
standing. While they had not all been 
educators, there was common agreement 
that the one agency capable of perform- 
ing this task was the school. 


MARC-ANTOINE JULLIEN 


The work of Mare-Antoine Jullien 
might have been overlooked altogether 
had not Francis Kemény found Jullien’s 
pamphlet (Esquisse et vues préliminaires 
dun ouvrage sur l'éducation comparée) 
at a bookstall in Paris in 1885. Articles 
based upon the pamphlet had appeared in 
the American Journal of Education in 
1826 and in the Journal d’Education. 

Jullien’s work was published in 1817, 
during the great wave of reaction fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic Wars. Jullien had 
been appointed to a position comparable 
to under-secretary in the first attempt to 
organize a special department of educa- 
tion in France. The Holy Alliance had 
been formed and there was now hope 
that a period of peace and prosperity 
could be established. In many ways the 
reaction during the time of Jullien was 
similar to that which followed World 
War I and World War II. But whereas 
World War I was followed by the 
League of Nations and the International 
Bureau of Education, and World War II 
by the United Nations and UNESCO, 
the power of nationalism was such in 
Jullien’s time as to prevent any similar 
organization. 

The first step in organizing a world 
education center could be taken, accord- 
ing to Jullien, by establishing a “Special 
Commission on Education.” The com- 
mission would be organized with the co- 
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operation of one or more states and the 
help of educational associations. The 
function of the commission would be 
to gather educational statistics and re- 
ports. Over a three-year period it would 
be possible, according to Jullien, to com- 
pare the educational conditions in all 
European countries. The reports of the 
commission as well as those on educa- 
tion from various countries would be 
published in an “Education Bulletin.” 
The questions posed by Jullien in his 
pamphlet (Esquisse et vues préliminaires 
d'un ouvrage sur l'éducation comparée) 
may appear rather elementary when seen 
in the perspective of modern interna- 
tional and comparative education, since 
they range from those concerned with 
the length of the school day to those on 
the use of the depromoter. However, 
many of the questions suggested by Jul- 
lien have been used as the basis for studies 
by the International Bureau of Education 
and UNESCO. 

While the questions appear to deal 
with rather simple matters, Jullien’s be- 
lief was that this was the way to begin 
international understanding. He used 
Switzerland as an example of an area that 
had in its time a cantonal mind rather 
than a Swiss mind. If Switzerland, with 
its various religious, political, and social 
backgrounds, could be fused, then, he 
reasoned, it would also be possible to de- 
velop an international European mind.‘ 

The first volume of the American Jour- 
nal of Education contains a brief article 
on Marc-Antoine Jullien and lists some 

4 Unfortunately, the lack of primary material 
concerning Jullien’s work means that the stu- 
dent of international education must depend 
upon secondary sources. While Jullien is better 
known for his Esprit de la méthode d’éducation 
de Pestalozzi—a book that remained for decades 
the most definitive study of Pestalozzi—his 
work on international education is confined 


to 56 pages found in the Journal d’Education. 
and to his pamphlet. 


of the questions proposed by the French 
educator. The editors state, “The very 
perusal of his questions will, we think, do 
much good everywhere.”® The article 
ends with a statement that more on Jul- 
lien’s work will appear subsequently. Un- 
fortunately, no other articles on the work 
of Jullien appear in the Journal and this 
appears to be true in Europe as well as in 
the United States. 

Jullien’s interest in international work 
was not confined to education alone. He 
also organized a “French Society for the 
Union of Nations” which again, although 
not successful, became a forerunner of 
the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. 


HERMAN MOLKENBOER 


The proposal by Molkenboer for a 
permanent international council of edu- 
cation was presented sixty-eight years 
after the publication of jullien’s pam- 
phlet. In terms of the political climate 
of Europe the time was more expeditious 
than when Jullien proposed his ques- 
tions. The concept of internationalism 
had developed and there were examples 
of nations able to work together. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1912, four hundred non- 
commercial international organizations 
had been formed.* Conferences held at 
Geneva in 1864 and 1868 had produced 
the international Red Cross Treaty. The 
question of the use of explosive bullets 
in warfare had been discussed at the St. 
Petersburg Conference in 1868. The Paris 
Congress of 1856, while not successful, 
had introduced the idea of international 
arbitration. The Crimean War had been 
brought to a close by international agree- 
ment. At Berlin in 1878, Russia had been 


5 American Journal of Education, 1:408, July, 
1826. 

6 Office Central des Associations Internation- 
ales, Publication No, 25a (Brussels, 1912), pp. 
11-12. 
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compelled to bring her peace treaty with 
Turkey before the European community 
for consideration and revision. 

In the field of education, an educa- 
tion conference held in London in 1851 
had been attended by representatives 
from Germany, France, England, and 
the United States. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, pre- 
sented to the International Conference 
on Education held at Philadelphia in 1876 
a plan for a permanent organization that 
would be responsible for future interna- 
tional conferences. At the Philadelphia 
meeting thirteen countries and nearly 
every state in the United States were 
represented. The International Confer- 
ence on Primary Instruction, held at 
Brussels in 1880, voted in favor of.an in- 
ternational council of education. 

To Herman Molkenboer, peace could 
be established only through people. Gov- 
ernments, he believed, had to wait until 
people were ready to disarm and work 
together peacefully. On this basis, em- 
phasis should be on helping teachers 
teach world understanding. If all the 
children throughout Europe were taught 
simultaneously to respect and love their 
neighbors, then world peace would be 
assured. 

To promote the idea of an interna- 
tional council of education, Molkenboer 
started publishing a periodical entitled 
Journal of Correspondence on the Foun- 
dation of a Permanent and International 
Council of Education. The Journal was 
published in French, English, and Ger- 
man. It was intended to serve as a means 
of disseminating educational information 
and also became a vehicle for promoting 
its originator’s idea of an international 
council. 

Molkenboer was among the most ideal- 
istic of the earlier planners for interna- 
tional education, Although he was a citi- 


zen of the Netherlands, the majority of 
his work was published in Germany. The 
overtones of pacifism found in his few 
documents and in his correspondence led 
to the refusal of many teacher groups 
to participate in his organization. Europe 
had moved into a period of great colonial 
expansion. Africa was being occupied by 
European powers. The Congress of Ber- 
lin (1885) had set the stage for reducing 
friction between European countries by 
exchanging ideas and agreeing on co- 
lonial areas. With expansion came an in- 
crease in nationalism. 

When viewed today, Molkenboer’s 
proposal for a permanent international 
council of education appears for the most 
part quite reasonable. To document his 
belief that an international council could 
function, Molkenboer cited the United 
States. Here, he reasoned, were many 
people of various European backgrounds 
brought together. Despite differences in 
language, religion, and social backgrounds 
it had been possible to create a federal 
government. If this could happen in the 
United States, why would it not be possi- 
ble in Europe? Molkenboer presented his 
plans for international education in a 
pamphlet entitled Der Bleibende Inter- 
nationale Erziehungstrat. The Council, 
according to Molkenboer, would consist 
of members nominated by national com- 
mittees and appointed by governments. 
It would therefore be both nongovern- 
mental and governmental. The Council 
would represent the interests of educa- 
tion, and through its reports would be 
able to suggest improvements. It was 
Molkenboer’s belief that by cooperative 
planning, textbooks could be revised to 
eliminate hatred and distrust. 

The Council was to meet once a year 
in plenary session. Work during the year 
was to be carried on by commissions who 
would present the results of their work 
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to the plenary session. Molkenboer placed 
great reliance on national commissions of 
education which would cooperate with 
the work of the Council. National com- 
missions not only would take part in in- 
ternational surveys but would initiate 
studies. They would in effect present 
original concepts that could be adapted 
by other countries. 

Molkenboer was so convinced that his 
plan could produce world peace that he 
suggested that the funds used by govern- 
ments to support his plan be taken from 
the budget of the Ministries of War. If 
the Council was successful, then there 
would be no need for war budgets and 
all the money formerly allocated for 
armaments could be used for education. 

In an attempt to get this Council 
started Molkenboer formed a Tempo- 
rary Committee for the Foundation of a 
Permanent and International Council of 
Education. He organized a group called 
Pax Humanitate to assist him in promot- 
ing the work of the Council. Several 
hundred subscribers from nineteen coun- 
tries had joined his Committee by 1890. 
Unfortunately, Molkenboer did not take 
an aggressive role in gaining the support 
of governments, and within a short period 
the movement collapsed. Molkenboer left 
meager records—a few copies of the 
Journal of Correspondence on the Foun- 
dation of a Permanent and International 
Council of Education and his pamphlet. 
Lack of support might be attributed to 
what was viewed as his pacifistic ten- 
dencies. In commenting on the disinte- 
gration of his Committee Molkenboer 
wrote, “The governments are waiting 
for the educationists to take the initiative, 
and the educationists are waiting for the 
governments.” 


7 Pedro Rosello, Forerunners of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education (London, Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., 1944), p. 22. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS AND 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


The period marking the close of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of 
World War I witnessed the greatest ef- 
fort to build world peace that had yet 
been experienced by man. The Hague 
Conference of 1899 had been followed 
by a successful second conference in 
1907. The Hague Tribunal, established as 
a result of the first conference, had set- 
tled successfully eleven disputes among 
nations between 1899 and gro. 

The Nobel Institute had been estab- 
lished in 1904. Devoted to bringing into 
harmony people of the world, it received 
great publicity through the awarding of 
its peace prizes. The Jean De Bloch 
Foundation, founded in 1902 in Switzer- 
land, was concerned with showing the 
world the moral, economic, and social 
consequences of modern warfare. The 
Lucerne Museum of Peace and War, 
established in 1902, attempted to demon- 
strate through exhibits what the results 
of European war would mean for the in- 
dividual. In Paris the Office Central des 
Nationalités was organized to acquaint 
people with the cultures of other people 
in the world. It published a monthly 
journal, Les Aurales des Nationalités, that 
told in a sympathetic manner of the art, 
literature, religion and home life of peo- 
ple in various nations. The Institut In- 
ternational de la Paix, founded in 1903 by 
Prince Albert cf Monaco, was concerned 
with publishing documents on interna- 
tional law that would contribute to 
peace, statistics on wars and armaments, 
the development of international institu- 
tions, and pacifist propaganda. The In- 
ternational Law Association, which had 
been formed in Brussels in 1873, ex- 


-panded its activities; the Central Ameri- 


can Court of Justice was established in 
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1908; the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace had been established in 
1910 with services devoted “to hastening 
the abolition of international war.’ 

The International Peace Bureau was 
created in an effort to facilitate the work 
of the many organizations dedicated to 
work for peace. The Bureau was for the 
most part concerned with prov iding ma- 
terials and bibliographies on peace, ar- 
ranging for international congresses, and 
making known instances in which nations 
had used arbitration as a means of settling 
disputes. 

Formed in Great Britain, the School 
Peace League had among its aims to pro- 
mote, through the schools, international 
peace, arbitration, and friendship; to 
study in meetings and conferences the 
problems of racial relationships and the 
best means of developing in the minds of 
children right ideas concerning them; to 
study the history of the international 
peace movement; to promote, through 
lessons in civics, the development of a 
rational and humane national life and 
patriotism, and a sense of the correspond- 
ing duties to humanity; to print and cir- 
culate literature bearing upon these points 
among teachers of all kinds; to foster 
courage and devotion in the pacific 
spheres of industry and social service; to 
work in connection with similar organ- 
izations abroad for the establishment of 
an international organization. 

The American School Peace League 
started in the fall of 1908 as a result of 
the interest of educators who had par- 
ticipated in the National Peace Congress 
which met in New York in 1907. The 
League had as its objective “to promote, 
through the schools and the educational 
public of America, the interests of inter- 
national justice and fraternity.”* The in- 


8 American School Citizenship League: An 
Eleven Year Survey of the Activities of the 


terest of the League in celebrating Peace 
Day or Hague Day on May 18 was 
shared by societies in England, France, 
and Holland. 

The League was organized with a gov- 
erning Council of fifty persons represent- 
ing each state. State branches and more 
than one hundred local branches were or- 
ganized. State branches provided speak- 
ers for educational meetings, encouraged 
schools to observe May 18, donated ma- 
terial to libraries, and helped organize 
student branches in high schools and 
normal schools. 

From its inception the League planned 
its annual meetings to coincide with the 
meetings of the National Education As- 
sociation. In 1912 the Association passed 
a resolution praising the activities of the 
League. It read: 

The very material advance made in the 
cause of world peace during the past year 
encourages the National Education Associa- 
tion to urge a more widespread dissemina- 
tion of knowledge upon this vital subject. 
We commend the American School Peace 
League as a channel through which teach- 
ers may procure such knowledge, together 
with suggestions for its presentation. The 
league has done excellent work in collecting 
and organizing material which appeals both 
to children and to adults; the accuracy of its 
statements is not questioned; its arguments 
are sound. The proposal to establish a world 
tribunal to fill the place of an international 
court for civilized nations is worthy of 
commendation and should have the earnest 
support of all teachers.® 


The success of the League led the 
United States Bureau of Education to 
invite its secretary, Fannie Fern An- 
drews, to edit a special pamphlet entitled 
Peace Day. The pamphlet offered sug- 
gestions for the celebration of May 18, 


American School Peace League from 1908 to 
1919 (Boston, 1919), p. 11. 

®Fannie Fern Andrews, ed., Peace Day, 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1912, No. 8, p. 25. 
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the anniversary of the first Peace Con- 
ference at the Hague. William Howard 
Taft, in an article included in the pam- 
phlet, wrote, “If the United States has a 
mission, besides developing the principles 
of the brotherhood of man into a living, 
palpable force, it seems to me that it is to 
blaze the way to universal arbitration 
among the nations, and to bring them 
into more complete amity than ever be- 
fore existed.” Fifty thousand copies of 
Peace Day were requested by teachers in 
the United States. The success of the 
1912 pamphlet led to a second Peace 
Day published in 1913. 


LEBONNOIS 


Lebonnois became interested in an in- 
ternational institute as a result of his 
work as director of the first University 
Summer Courses at Caen. The popular- 
ity of summer courses led to a number of 
universities’ inaugurating the general plan 


followed at Caen. Unfortunately the re- 
sult was poorly organized courses offer- 
ing a variety of diplomas of dubious 
value. In thinking through the need for 
a central institute that would bring order 
to the numerous summer programs, Le- 
bonnois was led to plan for the Interna- 
tional Institute of Fducation at Caen. 
This Institute, established in 1911, like 
Peeters’ Bureau (described later) was 
private. The cost of financing the Insti- 
tute, including maintenance of a library 
and a quarterly periodical called Le Cour- 
rier, was to be borne by the Summer 
Courses at Caen. Lebonnois emphasized 
the role of teachers in the Institute. Read- 
ers of Le Courrier and all members of 
the Institute were to be active in supply- 
ing both the periodical and the Institute 
with facts on education in their respective 
countries and with articles for the jour- 
nal. Members of the bastinete were also 


10 [bid., p. 10. 


expected to participate in an international 
survey which would cover nearly every 
aspect of education, ranging from the 
history of school legislation to the life 
of students in the universities. The pro- 
posed survey suggests the same type of 
goal which Jullien hoped to achieve 
through the questions posed in his pam- 
phlet mentioned earlier. 

The Institute was concerned mainly 
with teachers; by 1914 there were six 
hundred members. With the beginning 
of World War I it was impossible to 
publish Le Courrier, and the Institute 
collapsed. Following the war the Insti- 
tute was re-established, but its function 
was limited to preparing students for 
diplomas in the study of the French lan- 


guage. 
EDWARD PEETERS 


Although Jullien, Molkenboer, and 
Kemény had presented plans for an in- 
ternational bureau of education, Edward 
Peeters was the first to create a world 
center for educational information. He 
founded in Ostend in 1908 a publishing 
firm, La Nouvelle Bibliotheque Pédago- 
gique. The success of the firm led Peet- 
ers into correspondence with a number 
of educators throughout the world who 
saw his work as the first practical step 
toward a more ambitious project. The 
success of a quarterly bibliography on 
recent educational books, Bulletin biblio- 
graphique de la N.B.P., led to its con- 
version to a monthly periodical in Octo- 
ber, 1909 with the title Minerva: A 
Review of Information Relating to Edu- 
cation and the Teaching Profession. For 
Peeters the publication of Minerva 
marked the beginning of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education. 

It is difficult to judge how effective 
Peeters’ work was in these years. Ostend 
was in the war zone and records and 
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documents were destroyed. There ap- 
peared to be a great deal of interest, for 
Peeters was able through correspond- 
ence and arranging meetings with Euro- 
pean educators to have a constitution 
accepted. He planned to have the first 
meeting in 1912 at the Hague, at the same 
time as the second International Confer- 
ence on Moral Education. The time was 
unfortunate, for many who might have 
attended Peeters’ meeting were com- 
mitted to attend the other conference. 
While his group was small—only six 
persons—it included men like Kemény, 
who were devoted to the idea of interna- 
tional education. The six attending the 
conference revised the constitution and 
set up a number of subcommittees to 
work on plans for expanding the Bureau. 
An offer of cooperation with the Con- 
ference on Moral Education was ignored 
by that body. 

Despite serious financial difficulty the 
Bureau continued to expand its work. 
Monographs on education in Japan, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, the Belgian Congo, the 
Netherlands, and Bulgaria were pub- 
lished. A monthly periodical concerned 
mainly with correspondence by educa- 
tors was started. 

Unfortunately the financial problem 
and the growing threat of war ended the 
activities of the Bureau, which had re- 
mained primarily a private institution. 
While it had some support by govern- 
ments it needed more financial assistance. 
The Carnegie Endowment was ap- 
proached by Kemény for funds, but it 
was committed to a plan for an intergov- 
ernmental conference on education, spon- 
sored by the World Peace Foundation 
of Boston. The only other way the Bu- 
reau could have maintained itself would 
have been by means of greater support 
from educational associations. Unfortu- 
nately, while there was a great deal of 


moral support there was little financial 
assistance. 


FRANCIS KEMENY 


For Francis Kemény, nationalism and 
internationalism were not contradictory 
but complementary. He viewed each na- 
tional culture as being international. All 
cultures, he reasoned, have borrowed ex- 
tensively from one another; therefore it 
would be possible for nationalism and 
internationalism to develop simultane- 
ously. However, development of cul- 
tural internationalism would depend upon 
international education. The best means 
of carrying out international education 
would be through an international insti- 
tute of education. Kemény’s views on the 
need for an international bureau were set 
forth in a bulletin published in Berne in 
1905. 

Kemény saw international education as 
possible in six areas. One area would be 
concerned with descriptions of educa- 
tional systems in various countries, in- 
cluding statistics on such matters as 
school enrollments, years of preparation 
for teachers, and the cost of education. 
A second area would be responsible for 
international conferences for teachers, at 
which examples of work in education 
being carried on by various countries 
would be on exhibition. 

The third area—the one which Ke- 
mény considered to be basic to all others 
—would be concerned with possible in- 
ternational agreements on the organiza- 
tion and structure of education. If the 
projected bureau could take the leader- 
ship in coordinating educational develop- 
ment, even in a few areas, then it could 
develop into an effective world center of 
education. The fourth area would em- 
phasize the rights of man, with education 
based on the philosophical foundations of 
the democratic countries of Europe and 
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the United States. These basic rights 
Kemény viewed as imperative for future 
development in international education. 
The fifth area would be concerned with 
counteracting chauvinism, and would 
represent an international effort to eradi- 
cate from textbooks material which fos- 
tered hatred of other nations, and a con- 
certed effort by all nations to emphasize 
peace in the schools. Kemény’s final area 
appears remarkable in view of the fact 
that it was suggested fifty-three years 
ago. He emphasized the need to eradicate 
racial prejudice. To accomplish this he 
proposed a special division in the Bureau 
which would work closely with the di- 
vision concerned with the rights of man. 
While Jullien and Molkenboer had pro- 
posed international bureaus, it remained 
for Kemény to realize the impact race 
relations would have on governments and 
world politics. 

An international bureau, as he saw it, 
must have the support of governments if 
it was to be successful. This was neces- 
sary for both professional and financial 
reasons. Membership would be composed 
of government representatives, profes- 
sional organizations, and individuals who 
were interested in international education. 

Kemény, like Molkenboer, realized the 
importance of a journal and proposed 
that a periodical concerned with interna- 
tional education be published in French, 
German, and English, with the cost to be 
borne by the governments who submitted 
articles. 

While Kemény’s proposal for an in- 
ternational bureau and a journal were 
never realized, they were an important 
step leading to an international bureau. 
Kemény devoted the remainder of his 
career to helping Edward Peeters and Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews in their work in 
international education. 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


It is ironic that the first real oppor- 
tunity for an international conference on 
education was scheduled on the eve of 
World War I. The work for planning 
the conference was largely that of Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Miss Andrews had 
been a leader in the American School 
Peace League and had been responsible 
for the successful Peace Day pamphlets 
published by the United States Office of 
Fducation. The success of the pamphlets 
led Miss Andrews to start correspondence 
with a number of teachers’ associations 
and interested groups in Europe. At the 
Fighteenth Peace Conference, held in 
Stockholm in 1910, her plans for an in- 
ternational council on education were ap- 
proved. In order to popularize her pro- 
posal Miss Andrews lectured to various 
teacher groups throughout the continent 
of Europe and in Great Britain. She fin- 
ished her lecture series convinced that 
efforts to carry out the beliefs of the 
School Peace League could not succeed 
without the cooperation of the Ministries 
of Education. Whereas Miss Andrews 
had originally thought of the council as 
a private organization made up of teach- 
ers’ associations, she was now convinced 
that it would have to be intergovern- 
mental. This was particularly true as 
many countries had a highly centralized 
system of education and the possibility 
of introducing any change in the cur- 
riculum would depend upon the willing- 
ness of the central governments through 
the Ministries of Education to cooperate. 
Whereas she had regarded a council as 
simply a group to put into effect the 
ideas of the School Peace League, her 
travels and experience led her to suggest 
a bureau which would include a perma- 
nent committee on education research to 
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serve as a clearing house for education, 
an international library, a translation di- 
vision, and plans for issuing an educa- 
tional journal. The ultimate goal would 
be an organization as influential as the 
Hague Peace Tribunal. 

While she had been in Europe Miss 
Andrews had received unofficial prom- 
ises of support from many educational 
leaders and government officials. With 
the support of President Taft, she was 
named in 1911 as Special Collaborator in 
the United States Office of Education. 
With The Hague standing as an example 
of international cooperation, Miss An- 
drews suggested that the conference be 
called in the Netherlands if that govern- 
ment was willing to serve as host. Before 
making an official request, the State De- 
partment unofficially asked if the Nether- 
lands Government would serve as host. 
It at first declined the invitation but later 
agreed to serve if the conference was 
scheduled for the following year and if 
an appreciable number of governments 
would participate. 

Having traveled through Europe visit- 
ing ministries of education, Miss Andrews 
was able to report by November, 1912, 
that the majority of Furopean countries 
were interested and would send repre- 
sentatives. The Netherlands issued official 
invitations to Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, 
the United States, France, Greece, Great 
Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Spain, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Switzerland, 
and Japan. The invitation listed for the 
agenda fifteen subjects, ranging from re- 
ligion and education to education of the 
blind. Two months after the invitation 
had been sent, only France and Switzer- 
land had accepted. The United States 
Government, which had taken the lead 
in organizing the Conference, did not ac- 
cept the invitation because of an Act of 


Congress (Deficiency Act) passed in 
1914, which forbade the participation of 
the United States Government in any in- 
ternational congress without permission 
from Congress. As Congress was in re- 
cess, it was necessary to wait months be- 
fore it reconvened and permission for the 
United States to attend could be granted. 
The resulting months of delay and the 
reluctance of other countries to attend 
led to a postponement of the conference 
until 1914. 

The invitation sent out by the Nether- 
lands Government in January, 1914, was 
more explicit in suggesting that the Con- 
ference would establish an international 
bureau of education. Included with the 
invitation were suggested articles for the 
establishment of by-laws. The United 
States Government, through its embas- 
sies, now urged that all governments sup- 
port the conference. Unfortunately the 
response from other governments was 
discouraging. Europe was on the thresh- 
hold of World War I and felt little con- 
cern for education conferences. 

Of all the proposals presented, the 
work of Fannie Fern Andrews repre- 
sented the best-organized approach to 
the establishment of an international bu- 
reau of education. 


CONCLUSION 


The failure to establish an international 
bureau of education before World War 
I can be attributed to many reasons. None 
of the governments approached was will- 
ing to give consideration to an agency 
which might eventually have profound 
influence on the nationalistic role of the 
school. Peace congresses might be or- 
ganized, agreements on postal unions 
could be signed, a beginning in interna- 
tional arbitration could be made through 
the Hague Tribunal, but few govern- 
ments were willing to participate in an 
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organization that was viewed by many 
as pacifistic. Except in connection with 
Molkenboer’s attempts there is little evi- 
dence that the charge of pacifism was a 
legitimate one. The interest in interna- 
tionalism, particularly in the first decade 
of the twentieth century, had reached its 
greatest height. And yet the influence on 
education was for all practical purposes 
nonexistent. The power of nationalism, 
increased militarism, and propaganda de- 
stroyed any efforts in the field of inter- 
national education. 

A second reason for failure can be at- 
tributed to lack of leadership and coordi- 
nation. While Jullien and Molkenboer 
stood alone in their respective periods as 
individuals interested in international edu- 
cation, the lack of coordination among 
leaders such as Lebonnois, Peeters, and 
Andrews, who were functioning in the 
same period, weakened the movement 
that could have been developed. Francis 


Kemény was willing to support others 
and did much to help Fannie Fern An- 
drews. But he was an exception. 

The lack of encouragement by teach- 
ers is a third reason for the failure of the 
early groups. Teachers had not as yet 


formed large associations that could give 
effective support. Where associations did 
exist, there was more concern for the 
methods of teaching than for the inter- 
national aspects of education. As govern- 
ments were reluctant to support an inter- 
national bureau of education, teachers, as 
nationals, were hesitant to join what 
might be considered q disloyal cause. 

The major contributions by the early 
pioneers in international education were: 
(1) to awaken an interest in international 
education after World War I; (2) to 
suggest techniques that were later de- 
veloped by the International Bureau of 
Education and UNESCO; and (3) to dis- 
close some of the pitfalls to be avoided if 
an international bureau was to be success- 
ful. It had been demonstrated that if a 
bureau hoped to be successful it would 
have to be intergovernmental, not pri- 
vate. This was necessary from the view- 
point both of finances and of effective 
professional cooperation. The efforts of 
the early pioneers had also shown that 
educators by themselves could accom- 
plish little. Unless there was support by 
the total society, efforts in international 
education would be futile. 
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The Unsiient Generation, Otto Butz 
(Ed.). New York, Rinehart and Com- 


pany, Inc., 1958. 189 pp. $2.95. 


It is difficult to understand why The Un- 
silent Generation has aroused so much ex- 
citement. This anonymous symposium of 
eleven Princeton seniors has received far 
more credit and recognition than it de- 
serves. The views these young men express 
on happiness, success, security, God, educa- 
tion, marriage, and their own generation 
are often shocking, seldom encouraging, 
and never important. 

For some reason, many readers and critics 
have assumed that the boys who wrote The 
Unsilent Generation represent the voice of 
today’s youth and tomorrow’s leaders; only 
the wildest sort of extrapolation allows for 
such statistical banditry. Eleven Princeton 
seniors are eleven Princeton seniors. They 
cannot be considered prototypes of Ameri- 
can youth, the college senior, or even the 
Princeton undergraduate. 

It’s true that these students are quite ar- 
ticulate and outspoken in their beliefs, One 
contributor confesses: 


My parents have always told me I was too 
egotistical. So have the girls I've known. I 
agree. I am egotistical. But the reason, quite 
simply, is that I'm convinced that if you 
want to get anywhere in this world of dog- 
eat-dog, you have to be egotistical. I once 
ran across a paraphrase of the Biblical Golden 
Rule: Do unto others as they would do unto 
you, but do it first. That’s my motto. 


Another writer admits the ignoble reason 
he chose the army as a future career: 


But, as I have said, I am donning a uniform 
first and foremost because it is supposed to 
life you a little above the man in the gray 
flannel suit. It assures you a place in society 
which you don’t have to earn yourself. Per- 
haps this is too cynical a view of myself but 
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try as I might, I can’t seem to convince my- 

self that I really enjoy giving and taking or- 

ders for any more noble or intelligent reason. 

Not'‘all the confessions are so crass. Oc- 
casionally an intelligent, sensitive thought 
appears. The writer who calls himself “The 
Third Eye” appropriately admits, “The 
characteristic fear of our generation is our 
horror of finding ourselves ludicrous.” Yet 
for all their bravado and histrionics, these 
boys can be dismissed with the gracious 
courtesy a heady senior deserves: a pat on 
the head, a strong “C” as a grade, and the 
suggestion to keep right on thinking about 
the big problems in life. 

Even if these young men did epitomize 
the undergraduate mind, there would be 
little reason for alarm; time alone should be 
able to alter and correct the sentiments of 
these zealots. Any experienced college pro- 
fessor knows that with each passing year 
the freshmen become younger as he be- 
comes older. The same inverse ratio of ma- 
turation probably applies to those who are 
presently concerned with the unsilent gen- 
eration, the beat generation, the angry 
young men, and all other young rebels. In 
each generation the older members of so- 
ciety feel a little older and wiser than they 
are and judge their offspring as being a 
little younger and a little less mature than 
they are. And, for this reason, each genera- 
tion will find its own brand of late-adoles- 
cent eccentricity. 

Today, we sometimes sense that there is 
the problem of a rebellious younger genera- 
tion. Perhaps a ten-year moratorium on the 
judgment of these minors would help us 
out of the dilemma, Let the intellectuals 
and aesthetes of the younger set beat their 
drums and let criticism rest for a decade. 
“Give me the young man who has brains 
enough to make a fool of himself,” said 
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Robert Louis Stevenson. So, too, ought we 
to console ourselves. Skepticism and cyni- 
cism are healthy attitudes for college sen- 
iors. If, however, the boys who wrote The 
Unsilent Generation express the same senti- 
ments ten years hence, protest would be in 
order. 

Morris I. Bercer 

New York State College for 
Teachers (Albany) 


Sociology and the Field of Education, by 
Orville G. Brim, Jr. New York, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1958. 92 pp. 
$1.00. 


Sociology and the Field of Education, the 
third in a series published by Russell Sage 
Foundation for the American Sociological 
Society, is an excellent inventory of the 
major contributions to education that have 
come from sociological thought and re- 
search. It is also a critical evaluation of the 
accumulated knowledge; moreover, it looks 
to the future in respect to “how sociological 
research on education can contribute both 
to the growth of general sociological theory 
and to the solution of practical operating 
problems of the educational institution.” 

Isr. Brim goes about his assignment of 
assessing “sociology and education” in a 
systematic fashion; he claims no finality, but 
he does bring into sharper focus the subject 
and object matters of sociology in respect 
to the advancement of knowledge about so- 
cial organization, particularly those institu- 
tionalized ways that guide and control edu- 
cative processes. 

Perhaps the most useful section of this 
small volume is the Selected Bibliography. 
The citations are by no means exhaustive, 
or even comprehensive, but they can serve 
as a convenient list of materials that might 
suggest directions of future emphases. How- 
ever, those students concerned with carv- 
ing out newer and fresher frontiers in the 
area of “education and society” might find 
it just as profitable to examine the vast 
array of researches and theoretical advances 


made by behavioral scientists who have fo- 
cused attention upon industry and society, 
occupations and professions, and the social 
structure of the modern community. Many 
outstanding scholars in these areas have 
been labeled not only educational sociolo- 
gists, but also economists, political scientists, 
rural economists, social historians, social 
and clinical psychologists, and so forth, All 
of this is to say that the scope of Dr. Brim’s 
“selected bibliography” might be broadened 
to include pioneering works of others— 
Elton Mayo, Robert M. Maclver, Margaret 
Mead, Edmund de S. Brunner, Robert S. 
Lynd, Wilbert E. Moore, Earl S, Johnson, 
Goodwin Watson, Everett C. Hughes, 
Robert Thorndike, George S. Counts, Fritz 
Jules Roethlisberger, Emile Durkheim, 
Thorstein Veblen, and many more—whose 
concepts and theories have aided the de- 
velopment of a more scholarly sociology of 
education, one that will have greater ap- 
plicability for improvements in educational 
policy and practice. 
Hii 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Social Class and Mental Illness, by Au- 

gust B. Hollingshead and Fredrick 

edlich. New York, John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958. xi + 442 pp. $7.50. 


“Americans prefer to avoid the two facts 
of life studied in this book,” the authors 
warn in their first sentence. One of the two 
—mental illness—demands 55 per cent of all 
hospital beds, hence is difficult to ignore. 
The other—social class—is awkward to rec- 
oncile with traditional American aspirations 
toward equality of opportunity. “Even 
when Americans privately ‘draw the line’ 
between one another in subtle ways, they 
do not like to admit it in public.” 

August B. Hollingshead, Professor of So- 
ciology at Yale University has been one of 
the most effective demonstrators of the un- 
popular facts of social class in contempo- 
rary America. Thousands of educators have 
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been genuinely shocked by the evidence, 
in his Elmtown’s Youth, of public schools 
toadying to the prestige-carrying “Class I’s” 
and pushing the underprivileged “Class 
V’s” around. Now he has teamed up with 
Dr. Fredrick Redlich, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at Yale, to present 
another horrifying revelation. 

The chances of mental illness in New 
Haven are three times as great for children 
growing up in lower class (Class V) homes 
as for children in the favored classes 
(Classes I and Il). Moreover, the under- 
privileged are likely to suffer from the more 
serious forms of mental disease. In the 
upper group, 65 per cent of the patients 
are neurotics; only 35 per cent are the 
really crazy psychotics. The proportion of 
psychotics among patients treated for men- 
tal disease rises to 55 per cent in Class III, 
80 per cent in Class IV, and 90 per cent 
among the families of the semiskilled fac- 
tory hands and unskilled laborers living in 
the cold-water tenements of Class V. The 
neurotics of Classes TV and V can’t afford 
the luxury of treatment. Like the neurotics 
of Soviet Russia they must just go on 
working. The prevalence of schizophrenia 
—most widespread and serious of mental 
diseases—is 111 (per 100,000) in Classes I-II, 
but 895 (per 100,000) in Class V. The au- 
thors report that it is impossible to explain 
these facts by any theory of “downward 
drift” of the mentally ill. Most of the 
schizophrenics have spent their whole lives 
in the same or a lower class than they oc- 
cupied at the onset of illness. 

When it comes to treatment, “life 
chances” are again clearly related to social 
class. Eighty-six per cent of the neurotics 
of Classes I-II go to private practitioners; 
only 10 per cent of the neurotics of Class V 
get this preferred type of medical service. 
Of those who go as private patients to a 
psychiatrist, 45 per cent of Class I-II get 
psychoanalysis; only 19 per cent of Class 
III; 2 per cent of Class TV and none of Class 
V get into analysis, Among psychotics, 67 
per cent of Class I-II go to private hospitals; 
4o per cent of Class III, 5 per cent of Class 


IV and less than 1 per cent of Class V are 
privileged to get this expensive treatment. 
If schizophrenics come from Classes I-II, 52 
per cent get psychotherapy; if they have 
the same diagnosis but come from Class V, 
only 9 per cent are given psychotherapy. 
Electric shock or prolonged custodial care 
must suffice for most Class V’s. Expendi- 
tures (private and public) for the treat- 
ment of a mentally ill patient in Class I-II 
average three times as much as for a Class 
V patient with similar diagnosis. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association will be hard put 
to it to defend this situation as compatible 
with our democratic ideals. 

Incidental to the book’s main argument 
are several minor contributions of special 
interest. Chapter III traces the history of 
the status structure in New Haven from 
the colonial epoch to the present. Chapter 
IV supplements such classics as Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town, Democracy in 
Jonesville, and Yankee City by offering de- 
scriptions of the life typical of social classes 
in contemporary New Haven. Chapter V 
introduces a useful dichotomy of psychia- 
trists: the A-P’s who are psychoanalytically 
oriented and the D-O’s who rely upon di- 
rective advice (stern or friendly) and or- 
ganic therapies with drugs, shock, and psy- 
chosurgery. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
Goopwin Watson 


Education in Nepal: Report of the Nepal 
National Planning Commission, Edited 
by Sardar Rudra Raj Pandey, Kaisher 
Bahadur K. C. and Dr. Hugh B. Wood. 
Eugene, Oregon, The American-Ne- 
pal Education Foundation, 1956. 254 
PP- 

Readings in Education, by Hugh B. 
Wood. Seattle, Cascade Pacific Books, 
1958. 352 pp. 

During the past decade reports on plans 
for the reconstruction of education have 
appeared in many of the so-called “under- 
developed societies.” Some of these reports 
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have been grandiose schemes completely 
devoid of the realities of the basic social 
and economic problems of the respective 
countries. Others have consisted of a frank 
analysis of the existing situation and well- 
conceived realistic plans for the improve- 
ment of education. Education in Nepal falls 
in the second category. 

The report is the result of the work of 
sixty Nepalese educators and Dr. Hugh B. 
Wood of the University of Oregon, who 
has served as Educational Adviser in Nepal. 
The published report was obviously written 
for the foreigner, for there is included an 
excellent statement on the historical and 
geographical foundations of modern Nepal. 
The book is well illustrated and includes a 
contour map of the country. 

Realizing the natural gap that so often 
exists between the educated elite and the 
great mass of people, the Commission depu- 
tized some of its members to tour the 
hinterland and get the responses of the peo- 
ple to a questionnaire that was designed to 
find out the type of education they actually 
wanted. Conferences were planned for peo- 
ple to meet and discuss plans for the de- 
velopment of education. While there are 
obvious limitations in attempting to discover 
what a people in an underdeveloped society 
want in the area of education, the effort 
made by the Commission in Nepal is one 
of the most ambitious undertaken in any 
country. 

As a result of this survey the Commission 
proceeded to build a National Education 
system for Nepal. The result is a well- 
planned realistic approach for the develop- 
ment of an educational system that will 
meet the needs of the Nepalese. 

While the Commission was concerned 
primarily with the development of an edu- 
cational system, it has also presented a fi- 
nancial plan by means of which the desired 
change could be borne by the economy of 
the country. In this respect the Commis- 
sion has been as candid as it has been in 
pointing out the basic needs of education in 
the country. To meet the costs of a na- 
tional system of education the Commission 


suggests, “Fundamental and general tax re- 
form is the starting point.” (p. 202) An ad- 
ditional chapter suggests a legislative pro- 
gram by means of which the educational 
system can be developed. 

Chapters from Education in Nepal have 
been included in Readings in Education. 
This book consists of articles and govern- 
mental reports written by Dr. Wood dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. One section 
is devoted to India and a second section is 
concerned with Nepal. The remainder of 
the book consists of articles that vary from 
“The Development of a Group-Guidance 
Program” to “An Annual for Every 
School.” The author states that the book is 
intended as a “reference book for students, 
teachers and administrators.” (Preface) Un- 
fortunately the result is a book that lacks 
continuity and cchesiveness. The inclusion 
of the sections on India and Nepal, which 
in themselves would have been excellent 
monographs, appears incongruous in terms 
of the other material in the book. 

Davin G. ScANLON 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Administrative Behavior in Education, 
Edited by Roald F. Campbell and Rus- 
sell T. Gregg. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. xi + 547 pp. $6.00. 


The Practice of School Administration, 
by Herold C. Hunt and Paul R. Pierce. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1958. x + 544 pp. $6.00. 


During the past ten years a new “school” 
has developed within the profession of edu- 
cational administration. Made up principally 
of youngish men—theoreticians and research 
workers rather than practitioners or others 
whose chief work has been “in the field”— 
this new school has broken sharply with the 
past. Its parentage lies in scientific manage- 
ment, an offshoot of industrial engineering, 
peopled by professionals called “manage- 
ment consultants,” who speak a language of 
their own. Hence this new school is a 
branch off the business tree, rather than a 
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connecting link with “classical” school ad- 
ministration. 

Administrative Behavior in Education is 
the first comprehensive presentation of the 
views of this new school, which has received 
its developmental impetus from the annual 
sessions of the National Conference of Pro- 
fessors of Educational Administration and 
the beneficence of the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Edited by two of the school’s 
founders, the book’s several chapters are 
authored by eighteen writers from a dozen 
institutions across the country that train 
administrators. 

The difference between the new school 
and the classical school can perhaps best be 
perceived in terms of the chief thing that 
the newer group is trying to do, It hopes 
to build an encompassing theory that will 
embrace all administration—not just educa- 
tional administration, business administra- 
tion, hospital administration and the other 
adjectival permutations of the art. “Admin- 
istration” substantively designated in terms 
of the common processes that run through- 
out the profession of management is the 
world that it has chosen to conquer. It aims 
to pitch one theoretical tent over the whole 
show. 

A brilliant chapter by Daniel E. Griffiths 
describes what such a theory will look like 
when we get it and indicates how to pro- 
ceed in order to get it. Why we need a 
theory that covers all] administration is not 
immediately obvious. One gains the im- 
pression that it may be the fashionable thing 
to have. The phenomenal success of re- 
search in the natural sciences impels us to 
analogies in other fields of investigation, 
implying that to be taken seriously today a 
field must be thought of as a science and 
dealt with accordingly. The unified field 
theory is no doubt a fine thing for physics. 
Of course, one might note that it was a long 
time coming, and appeared only after there 
were voluminous data that required unifica- 
tion. 

The heart of this book is a paradigm by 
Andrew W. Halpin. This is a schematic 
intended to provide a basis for the system- 
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atic classification of research, past, present 
and future; just as the paradigm of a verb 
or noun exhausts all possible forms of that 
part of speech. Most of the book’s chapters 
are devoted to review of the resgarch that 
has already been done under various cate- 
gories of the paradigm. 

This makes it more a book of promise 
than of revelation. For, excepting an espe- 
cially meaty chapter by Roald F. Campbell, 
most of the authors are compelled to deal 
with categories in which the research already 
accomplished is skimpy. It is precisely the 
function of Halpin’s paradigm to point up 
this fact. 

The far-reaching importance of a sche- 
matic that will outline ahead of time all the 
areas for research that should be investigated 
cannot be denied. Merely the importation 
of such a concept into the field of school 
administration may do more to liven it up 
than anything that has happened since the 
heyday of the surveys. 

In any field of research a criterion is 
needed; something against which to com- 
pare the variables. In Halpin’s paradigm the 
criterion of the administrator’s effective- 
ness is the outcome in “organization prod- 
ucts” of the enterprise he administers. It is 
this emphasis upon the man—the leader and 
his behavior—that causes one to wonder 
whether the ultimate theory of administra- 
tion really lies in this direction. While dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of two corpora- 
tions—say General Motors and American 
Motors—may be stated as a function of the 
behavior of their corporate leadership past 
and present, it is much less likely that dif- 
ferences in the efficiency of two school sys- 
tems—say Little Rock, Arkansas, and Win- 
netka, Illinois—can be traced to the behavior 
of their respective chief administrators. Fac- 
tors influencing the effectiveness of a school 
are numerous, complex, and intricate as 
compared to most other human enterprises, 
especially as compared to those whose chief 
index of quality is the profit and loss state- 
ment. There has been an enormous body of 
research on this point, and one notes with 
some shock that a book that attempts an all- 
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embracing theory of administration scarcely 
cites any of it. 

A corollary is that “organization prod- 
ucts” of a school system cannot be taken as 
the ultimate criterion of its administrator’s 
effectiveness, for many other factors are 
responsible for these products. Thus with- 
out a well-nigh impossible control of a mul- 
tiplicity of factors, researchers are robbed 
of a trustworthy behavioral criterion of 
administrator effectiveness. 

It may be noted, however, that there are 
some areas of school administration in which 
the behavioral criterion is apt: staff rela- 
tions, pupil personnel, particularly the day- 
to-day tasks of the building principal, who 
is somewhat more shielded than the super- 
intendent from the naked influence of ex- 
ternal factors. If they will forego the urge to 
bite off more than anybody can chew at the 
present time, these enterprising researchers 
from the new school will without question 
uncover many fascinating leads to that elu- 
sive critter, the successful school administra- 
tor, and how he can be fashioned out of 
ordinary material. 


The Practice of School Administration is 
an elementary text in administration. There 
are basically two kinds of text: (1) the ex- 
haustive compendium that includes most 
that has been theorized and researched by 
all who have labored in the field; (2) the 
personal statement that reflects the pre- 
dilections of the author derived from his 
own labors in the field. We are likely to get 


the latter kind of book from authors who’ 


are distinguished for their accomplishments 
as practicing administrators. That is the case 
with the present book. Both authors were 
associated for many years in the administra- 
tion of one of our largest school systems. 
Their predilection turns out to be a pri- 
mary concern for the curriculum, and the 
instructional program. The early part of the 


book duplicates much that appears in ele- | 


mentary texts on curriculum. The role of 
the central office is viewed as that of an 
instructional service center. Home and com- 
munity are treated as instructional exten- 


sions of the school. The school and school 
system are dealt with as a congeries of in- 
structional departments and service agencies. 
Principal and superintendent are regarded 
chiefly as personnel directors. 

As might be expected the emphasis in these 
treatments is upon city school administra- 
tion. One does not get the impression that 
the topics dealt with should be viewed any 
differently in a small district or a rural dis- 
trict. The small district unit gets three and a 
half pages. The county unit and the county 
superintendency get three pages. Pupil trans- 
portation gets one page, the intermediate 
unit one page. One of the best chapters 
(and a subject too summarily dealt with 
in most texts in administration) is a com- 
pact but thorough review of the federal 
government’s role in education. The senior 
author was, it will be remembered, formerly 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There is 
a chapter each on state administration, 
higher education, the school plant, finance, 
and advancing the profession of administra- 
tion. 

But the book merits attention especially 
for the weight it places upon humanitarian 
considerations, Since it is a book on the 
practice of school administration it may be 
commended for dealing with the admin- 
istrator as a chief human being among other 
human beings, though it may neglect to deal 
fully with some of the issues, considerations, 
forces, and influences that tend to make him 
seem otherwise to some human beings. 

Wii S. VINCENT 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Fund-Raising for Higher Education, by 
John A. Pollard. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xviii + 255 pp. 
$4.00. 


Volumes have been written about Ameri- 
can philanthropy, foundation giving, cor- 
poration support, estate planning, and direct 
mail. Many articles are also available on 
such subjects as annual giving, alumni funds, 
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bequest programs, annuity plans and tax 
benefits. John A. Pollard’s book deserves an 
accolade if for no other reason than that it 
is the first attempt to produce a comprehen- 
sive treatise on the theory and practice of 
modern fund-raising in higher education. 
As such, Fund-Raising for Higher Educa- 
tion becomes must reading for educational 
fund-raisers, for trustees and administrators, 
for faculty members, and for friends of 
education, all of whom have unique and 
usually unrealized opportunities for service 
in the development programs of American 
colleges. 

Educational fund-raisers have suffered and, 
much more important, higher education in 
the United States has been diminished be- 
cause educational fund-raising has not bene- 
fited from the sustained scholarly study 
accorded for years to other phases of ad- 
ministration such as business management, 
personnel administration and program de- 
velopment. Pollard’s book pulls together 
most of what is known about successful 
fund-raising, and thus provides a platform 
from which sound research and experimen- 
tation can be projected in the future. 

Whether educational fund-raising is a 
profession can be debated. In any case, one 
of the earmarks of a profession is that it 
accumulates a body of knowledge which 
can be learned by the novice who aspires to 
enter the profession. Assuming that educa- 
tional fund-raisers wish to build a profes- 
sion, Pollard’s book contributes notably to 
the knowledge of educational fund-raising. 
It will do much to break down the legend 
that successful fund-raisers are possessed of 
certain trade secrets and clever stratagems 
which may not be shared with others. Fund- 
raising can be learned and it can be taught. 
Pollard’s work is a positive demonstration 
of this basic but widely neglected premise. 

Perhaps the strongest aspect of the vol- 
ume can be observed in Pollard’s effort 
throughout the subject matter to represent 
fund-raising in its organic relationship to 
higher education, In achieving this objective 


he compiles sets of guiding principles which 
are embellished and dramatized by examples 
of operating practices chosen from the best 
of American college and university develop- 
ment programs. He decries the kind of 
fund-raising organization which operates on 
the periphery of an educational institution. 
He emphasizes that an organic continuous 
development program “is today an inescapa- 
ble necessity for any college or university 
or specialized school which aims to remain 
or become strong.” 

The experienced professional fund-raiser 
will detect certain gaps and omissions in the 
subject matter coverage of the book. For 
example, Pollard gives the impression that 
higher education in the years ahead may 
well be properly financed by gifts alone. 
Other authorities in finance, who also are 
ardent supporters of fund-raising in higher 
education, will argue that state and federal 
support will be needed in the not too dis- 
tant future when higher education, like 
secondary education, becomes well-nigh uni- 
versal. Even though development programs 
are carried to the ultimate in gift procure- 
ment, funds from tax sources will be re- 
quired, so these authorities say. 

It may be, too, that Mr. Pollard has not 
given full, appropriate emphasis to the obli- 
gation of a development program to create 
a financial potential as well as funds for the 
present. Much more information is available 
in such areas as bequest promotion, estate 
planning, trusts, life insurance and other 
futures than is presented in the book. This 
is also true for systems of gratitude and 
reporting and the ways in which these de- 
vices may be used to increase the fund- 
raising score in any given institution. How- 
ever, the positive contributions of the vol- 
ume so greatly exceed its few omissions and 
lacks of certain emphases, that it will no 
doubt be accepted and used widely as a 
notable contribution to the literature of 
higher education. 

A. HANson 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Books Received for Review 


Terman, Sibyl, and Walcutt, Charles C., 
Reading Chaos and Cure. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

UNESCO, John Amos Comenius, 1592-1670. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 
1958. 183 pp. $3.25. 

Vincent, W. S.; Bartlett, Hall; Tibbets, 
L. T.; Russell, James E., Building Better 
Programs in Citizenship, 1958. Citizenship 
Education Project, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 309 pp. 


Wahlquist, John T., and Ryan, Patrick J., 
An Introduction to American Education 
(2nd ed.). New York, The Ronald Press 
Co., 1958. xi + 477 pp. $5.00. 

Walker, Helen M., and Lev, Joseph. Ele- 
mentary Statistical Methods. Revised Edi- 
tion. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1958. 
xvi + 302 pp. $4.75. 

Woodworth, Robert S., Dynamics of Be- 
havior. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1958. X + 403 pp. $5.00. 


‘ 


WHAT EDUCATION HAS TO LEARN FROM PSYCHOLOGY, by Percivat 
M. SYMONDS 
80 pages $1.25 


In this monograph an eminent psychologist discusses in a chapter each Motivation, 
Reward, Punishment, Learning Is Reacting, Whole Versus Part Learning, and Emo- 
tion and Learning. Copious documentation throughout gives the reader a picture of 
the thinking of psychologists from as far back as C. L. Morgan and William James and 
up to 1958. The objective of these discussions is, in the author’s own words, to “help 
many teachers to understand some of the principles of psychology that have an educa- 
tional application which will lead to ultimate improvement of educational practices.” 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST INVENTORY, by PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS and Others 
Specimen set, 75 cents. Quantity prices sent upon request. 


The Inventory is designed to help prospective students of education select their spe- 
cialty and level of work in the field of education. It yields a score for each of ten pro- 
fessional positions: elementary teacher, high school teacher, college professor, elemen- 
tary principal, high school principal, superintendent of schools, supervisor, counselor, 
psychologist, research worker. The Inventory may be scored on IBM _ test-scoring 
machines. 


HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION AND DATA 
by CARTER ALEXANDER and ARVID J. BURKE 
Fourth Edition, Revised 417 pages $5.95 


In this completely up to date and invaluable key to educational information the 
authors present numerous short cuts that will help the library user to find answers 
to such questions as: What is the best order of procedure in working with library 
materials? How can I keep up with educational legislation, federal and state? Where 
can I find sound evaluations of tests in my field? How can I find which states offer 
the best salaries, tenure, and pensions to educators? 

Crowded classes and limited library facilities make library competence a “must” 
for today’s student. This volume is equally useful for class instruction and indi- 
vidual work in libraries. The carefully selected Library Experiences offer challenging 
opportunities for exploring the full range of library resources and for mastering 
library techniques. 
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